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DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


THE fidelity and purity of the Anglican witness to the 
Gospel of Christ is a matter of utmost concern to all 
Christians. Least of all can an English Catholic, anxious 
for the temporal and eternal welfare of the people of his own 
race and nation, be indifferent to it. It is estimated that, at 
the present time, some 20,000,000 souls in Great Britain 
and some I1,000,000 in other parts of the world, are directly 
dependent upon the Anglican churches for whatever they 
know, or humanly speaking are likely to know, of the mes- 
sage of salvation. When it is further remembered that, in 
nearly all parts of the English-speaking world, the Anglican 
community enjoys a prestige as an authorised representative 
of organised Christianity far in excess of its numbers, and 
is to millions of non-Christians the most familiar spokesman 
of Christianity, the character of its doctrine is seen to be a 
matter of almost cosmic importance. Distortions of the 
purity of the Gospel message and of the integrity of the 
Catholic faith by Anglican divines are as unseemly material 
for the headlines of sensationalist journalism as they are for 
the jibes and gloatings of the nagging type of proseltyser. 
On the other hand, it should be to the apostolic-minded 
Catholic a subject for praise and thanksgiving when, not- 
withstanding four centuries of independence from the unity 
of the Catholica, the Anglican churches still bear witness in 
an apostate world to the elements of the faith once delivered 
to the saints. To those who are conscious of all that that 
separation involves and of the quite peculiar difficulties with 
which Anglican clergymen have had to contend, the marvel 
is perhaps less that so much has been lost than that so much 
has been retained and even regained. 

The recently published Report on Doctrine in the Church 
of England should be read with these considerations in 





+? we by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, price 
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mind. The Report is not indeed to be regarded as a state- 
ment, authoritative or otherwise, of the doctrine of the 
Church of England—this is expressly and repeatedly re- 
pudiated—but it is of value if only as indicating the beliefs 
and disbeliefs of some distinguished members of the mother 
provinces of the Anglican Communion, each of whom can 
doubtless claim some more or less considerable following in 
his respective opinion. 

This however is not its main purpose. The object of 
Archbishop Davidson in appointing the Commission en- 
trusted with its composition was clear as it was urgent: 
‘“‘To consider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agree- 
ment within the Church of England and with a view to 
investigating how far it is possible to remove or diminish 
existing differences.’’ 

To what extent the Report will be found to meet this grave 
need it is difficult to say. It is clear that the Commission 
has succeeded in reaching a fairly considerable measure of 
(at least apparent) fundamental agreement on points where 
hitherto there had seemed to be little but flat mutual con- 
tradiction between the various ‘‘schools of thought’’ within 
the Anglican Communion. But an estimate of the value of 
this undoubted achievement to the Anglican body as 
a whole must depend on the extent to which the members 
of the Commission may be regarded as representing the 
divers trends in that Communion. On this there seems to 
be considerable divergence of opinion, even among men- 
bers of the Commission themselves. For while the gencral 
Introduction to the Report assures us that ‘‘the members of 
the Commission were chosen as representing different tradi- 
tions or points of view,’’ the Archbishop of York in his own 
“‘Chairman’s Introduction’ tells us that ‘‘we escaped early 
from that false responsibility which consists in a sense that 
a man ‘represents’ some section of ecclesiastical opinion.” 
The Archbishop is also reported (by The Daily Telegraph) 
to have told the Convocation of York that ‘‘People who held 
well-grounded convictions would not surrender those on the 
sole authority of a score of theologians,’’ and Dr. Goudge, 
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writing in The Church Times, considers it precisely a merit 
of the Report that ‘‘the Commission was full of men who, so 
far from being representative, were of strongly individual 
outlook.’’ All this, to a non-Anglican, makes the practical 
value of the document very hard to estimate, and he will be 
inquisitive to know just how far the professional theologians 
who composed the Commission are in touch with the senti- 
ments of the rank and file of Anglican clergy and laity. But 
in justice to the memory of Archbishop Davidson it 
should be recognized that he had the courage to assemble 
a very heterogeneous collection of Anglican divines? 
(Papalists, of course, excluded), and the text of the 
Report confirms to some considerable extent the claim 
of the Introduction that these divines ‘‘have found that so 
soon as both parties to any controversy set themselves to 
find other expressions than those which have been tradi- 
tional among them, they discover a far greater measure of 
substantial agreement than they had anticipated.’’ It is 
salutary to all of us to be reminded that terms and phrases, 
accepted uncritically without a thorough thinking out of 
their meaning, often serve as much as barriers as they do 
as means to understanding and agreement. 

But it is precisely here, it seems to us, that the Report 
often fails as much as it succeeds in achieving even its own 
object. A reading of the document leaves us with an im- 
pression of weakness—of a falling between two stools— 
resulting from an attempt to pursue two distinct and incom- 
patible objectives. While the members of the Commission 





2 Defending the Report from the criticisms of the Bishop of Durham, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s writes to The Sunday Times (20.2.38): ‘‘No 
doubt it is true that Protestant Fundamentalism was not represented on 
the Commission, but it was intended to consist of competent theologians, 
and I wonder if the Bishop would be able to name among Anglican 
Fundamentalists one who could be so described.’’ Such an admission 
seems to make still problematic the Commission’s competence to jud; 
on ‘‘existing agreement and differences’ within the Church of England, 
and also to prejudge the fundamental issue regarding the nature of 
theology and its relationship to faith. Notwithstanding all the errors 
and absurdities of Protestant Fundamentalism, we fancy it could still 
claim a pretty considerable following among Anglicans, and that its 
spokesman might have manifested at least as sound a conception of the 
nature and scope of theology as does the Commission. 
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were clearly anxious to thresh out their differences tho- 
roughly, they were no less clearly anxious to present a corpus 
of doctrine within a manageable compass not ‘‘composed 
primarily for expert theologians.’’ As a consequence the 
Report includes a great deal of speculation, some of a very 
“‘strongly individual’’ character indeed, which can be of 
little or no importance or interest to the Anglican rank and 
file, yet presented with a tantalising superficiality which 
must necessarily fail to satisfy the trained and experienced 
theologian. It is naturally impossible to judge from the 
Report the extent to which the various subjects were 
threshed out, but the impression is difficult to avoid that a 
greater care to define terms might often have revealed a 
greater measure both of agreement and of disagreement. It 
must nevertheless be recognised in all fairness that the Com- 
mission was clearly not concerned to frame ambiguous 
formulas to which each might subscribe and each interpret 
differently. The moral honesty and sincerity of the com- 
pilers is transparent. But ambiguities, sometimes of a very 
grave nature, are by no means lacking both in the affirma- 
tions and the negations of members of the Commission. 
Their anxiety to preserve an atmosphere of amiability in 
the discussions, as revealed in Archbishop Temple’s Intro- 
duction, perhaps acted as a brake to any eagerness to press 
matters too far, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
“‘very frank . . . brutally frank at times’’ in their com- 
ments. This impression is confirmed by the amount of space 
occupied in the Report with the difficulties felt by members 
of the Commission in accepting particular doctrines or 
formulas. These difficulties are sometimes so trivial that one 
is tempted to wonder whether any serious effort was made 
in the discussions to meet them. The success of the Report 
in achieving its aims might seem at times to suffer, not so 
much from too great an eagerness to reach agreement, but 
from too great a readiness to agree to disagree. The 
impression is difficult to resist that had the atmosphere of 
what Dr. Temple calls ‘‘the mingled devotion and hilarity 
of ‘the Holy Party’ ’’ been tempered with a little healthy 
odium theologicum, the meetings might indeed have been 
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less agreeable, but the Report would have been more 
successful. 

We must however take the Report as we find it with its 
merits and its defects. Without aspiring to a exhaustive and 
detailed criticism beyond the space and the abilities at our 
disposal, it should be possible—now that the journalists 
have forgotten it and the Rationalist Press Association has 
launched its new publicity campaign on the strength of their 
‘‘sensations,’’—to discuss its contents in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness. 

It should be noted at the outset that the Report makes 
no pretence to provide a complete compendium of Christian 
doctrine as held in the Church of England. Attention has 
been deliberately concentrated on those points on which 
there is more manifestly divergence of opinion or of belief 
among Anglicans. ‘‘The Commission was appointed be- 
cause the tensions between different schools of thought in 
the Church of England were imperilling its unity and im- 
perilling its effectiveness.’’ (The frankness of this pragma- 
tism is typical of much in the Report itself.) ‘“Consequently 
those subjects (on the whole) receive most attention in the 
Report which are, at this time, or have been during the 
period of the Commission’s labours, occasions of contro- 
versy within the Church of England or sources of confusion 
in Anglican practice.’’ (Chairman’s Introduction, p. 4.) 

With this purpose in view, the Report has been divided 
into three main parts, headed respectively The Doctrines of 
God and of Redemption, The Church and Sacraments, 
Eschatology. The whole is preceded by twelve pages of 
Prolegomena: The Sources and Authority of Christian 
Doctrine. 

Of these main divisions, the Second Part, on the Church 
and Sacraments, seems to us from every point of view the 
most successful. Inasmuch as it covers a subject-matter 
which has hitherto most sharply divided the various schools 
and traditions comprehended by the Anglican Communion, 
the measure of agreement which has been reached in this 
section marks a real achievement. It manifests, at the very 
least, a fairly wide field of common ground where hitherto 
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it had been commonly supposed that there was nothing but 
irreducible opposition and contradiction. In the treatment 
of these doctrines, moreover, the Commission seems to us to 
display a higher level of consistent thinking and of clarity 
and orderliness of exposition than are generally attained 
elsewhere in the Report. Finally, whereas the other two 
parts indicate serious retrogressions from the approximation 
of traditional Anglican beliefs to the full doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, Part II manifests, on the whole, a marked 
advance in the direction of Catholic ecclesiological and 
sacramental teaching. We may be allowed, therefore, to 
give to this section our first consideration, less to draw 
attention to its merits, which may be left to speak for them- 
selves, than to indicate some its defects. At the same time 
we would suggest that in some parts its incompatibility with 
Catholic teaching is not so certain as on the face of it might 
appear. 

The first main subdivision of this section, that on The 
Church and Ministry, opens with a Prefatory Note and a 
section on The Church in Scripture which, within the strict 
limits of the scope that has been set them, are wholly admir- 
able. The Christian Church in Idea and History happily 
presents the Church as the foundation of Christ, in con- 
tinuity with the Twelve, visible yet ‘‘essentially a Fellow- 
ship, constituted by a relation between God and Man, which 
in the last resort must be discerned and apprehended by 
faith.’ An attempt is made to account for the co-existence 
of visible disunity with essential fundamental unity by the 
analogy that ‘‘even if there is division in political organisa- 
tion, the unity of a race or people may find external expres- 
sion in a common outlook and common practices.’’ There 
is no need here to draw attention to the unsatisfactoriness 
of the Report’s conceptions of Unity and Schism, nor to sift 
the truth from the error in its presentation of Catholicity.’ 
Apostolicity is recognised, in principle at least, as implying 
a link with the primitive Church ‘‘through an essential 
identity of doctrine, a continuity of order, and a fellowship 
in missionary duty.’’ It is worth remarking that the con- 





3 Pére Congar’s Chrétiens désunis may well be consulted in this con- 
nection. 
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ception of schism as ‘‘division within the Body’’, 
understood as meaning division among those who are 
baptised into the one Body of Christ, does not exclude 
the fact (as the Report argues) that schism is ‘‘division 
from the Body’’ inasmuch as it means separation 
from the visible unity of the one Church and from its 
authorised pastors and institutions with consequent loss of 
fundamental rights and privileges to which Baptism entitles. 
A subsection treating in a general way of The Institutions of 
the Church (Scriptures, Creeds, Sacraments and Minisiry), 
otherwise satisfactory, refers back to the unsatisfactory 
views of the Prolegomena regarding doctrinal authority, 
which we shall have further occasion to consider. 

The subsection on the Ministry, covering as it does the 
visible organisation of the Church, is of great interest and 
importance, and the degree of unanimity here reached marks 
a definite consolidation of ‘‘Catholicising’’ tendencies within 
the Church of England. The statement of Principle (pp. 
II4-I17) seems excellent and unexceptionable: full recog- 
nition is given to the ‘‘official’’ ministerial status of the 
apostolate as constituted by Christ, and to the fact that ‘‘a 
distinction corresponding to that drawn later between 
Clergy and Laity is there from the outset.’’ A Catholic 
theologian would of course prefer a more exact statement of 
the relationship of what he would call ‘‘the common priest- 
hood’’ to the official ministry: he would see it as a normal 
functioning of the powers imparted in Baptism and Con- 
firmation rather than as an ‘‘episodic’’ activity of the Spirit 
in the Church (without thereby denying the existence of 
extra-ordinary charismata); but he will rejoice to find it 
affirmed that it must be exercised ‘‘with due recognition of 
the function of the regular Ministry,’’ and that ‘‘the effective 
witness of Christian prophets and evangelists, either within 
the Ministry or without it, is given from within the Church, 
and is the expression of the continuous life of the Church 
which the regular ministry of Word and Sacraments sustains 
from generation to generation.”’ 

The difficulty of modelling the form which Church Order 
should take by appeal to the New Testament is expressed. 
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Lacking the ability to recognise the ‘‘universal Church’’ in 
the concrete, the Commission finds that appeal to the orbis 
terrarum in deciding the matter likewise ‘‘raises insuperable 
difficulties.’” But although the Church’s ‘‘order and 
structure are necessarily such as to provide the mears 
through which Christ may exercise His oversight and 
pastoral care,’’ and ‘‘in this sense provision for pastoral 
oversight—E piscope—is an essential element in the life of 
the Church,’’ nevertheless ‘‘the acceptance of any Order of 
Ministry cannot be based on considerations of evangelistic 
effectiveness alone, apart from any regard for continuity 
and unity,’’ and ‘‘continuity of ministerial commission em- 
bodies in the sphere of Order the principle of Apostolicity in 
the sense of continuous mission from Christ and the 
Father.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the ministers of the Church in all 
later generations have possessed a pastoral authority as 
themselves holding commission from the Lord in succession 
to the Apostles, and the status of ministers in this succession 
has been guaranteed from one generation to another by a 
continuously transmitted commission.’’ This thoroughly 
Catholic doctrine is however qualified to the extent of the 
admission of ‘‘possible circumstances . . . where funda- 
mental loyalty to the Lord may involve rebellion against the 
existing ministry, and even the establishinent of a new 
ministry, as the lesser of two evils.’’ How this qualification 
can be reconciled with the foregoing is not explained, nor is 
the ethical principle which it presupposes—that it is lawful 
to commit a positive if lesser evil for the avoidance of a 
greater one—justified. The further declaration that the 
Commission ‘‘cannot accept a conception of ordination 
which is exclusively hierarchical, as though the ministerial 
succession alone constituted the essence of the Church apart 
from any continuing body of the faithful,’’ seems to us so 
ambiguous as to be meaningless, but may be presumed to 
have soothed those members of the Commission who were 
troubled at having so far committed themselves to Catholic 
principles. 

‘‘The institution of Episcopacy’’ is neatly distinguished 
from the ‘‘monarchical diocesan episcopate.’’ We think that 
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we interpret the mind of the Commission aright in saying 
that the former is considered to belong to the esse of the 
Church, the latter to its bene esse. But the inherent appro- 
priateness of the monarchical episcopate, and its character as 
‘‘an element in the given totality of the Christian tradition,’’ 
are strongly emphasised. 

The Papacy is relegated to ‘‘Note B.’’ of this section. 
Papalists being excluded from the Commission, it seems to 
have found no difficulty in reaching the foregone conclusion 
that ‘‘the Church of England was right to take the stand 
which it took in the sixteenth century and is still bound to 
resist the claims of the contemporary Papacy.’’ It is added: 
‘‘The account which we have already given of the nature 
of spiritual and doctrinal authority supplies in large measure 
the ground of our conviction on this point.’’ It would be 
interesting to know the process whereby this conclusion was 
deduced. 

The second subdivision of this Part, that on the Sacra- 
ments, occupies, with the relevant appendices, some 97 
pages out of the 216 of the whole Report. It is possible to 
call attention only to some of its principal features. 

The General Doctrine of the Sacraments is a really finely- 
worded dogmatic statement, thoroughly Catholic in ten- 
dency. ‘‘In the Sacraments . . . Christ, availing Himself 
of the principles of our nature, offers to men through the 
Church the redeeming powers of His life in ways appro- 
priate to their various needs.’’ Emphasis is laid on their 
social function: ‘‘Inasmuch as the Sacraments belong to the 
Church, they afford in special measure an instance of that 
corporate action without which the corporate life of the 
Church as of any other society must atrophy . . . Christ 
now acts in the world through His Body the Church. The 
Sacraments belong to the Church, being part of its corporate 
life, and having their meaning within that corporate life. 
The way, therefore, to attempt to reach an understanding 
of the Sacraments is to consider their place in the corporate 
life of the Christian society, and to proceed from this to their 
value for the individual . . . The Sacraments are social 
and corporate rites of the Church in which by means of 
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divinely appointed signs spiritual life flows from God. The 
external signs are not arbitrary or irrational, but symbolize 
the promised gift which by means of the sacrament is pledged 
to and bestowed upon those who receive it with faith.” 
A memorable phrase is that ‘‘The psychological value of 
Sacraments is derived from the fact that they are not 
psychological processes.’’ ‘‘The sacraments are rightly 
called ‘effectual signs.’ As signs they represent the gifts of 
grace offered through them; as effectual they are instru- 
mental means whereby God confers those gifts on worship- 
pers who receive them with faith.’’ A reference to Billot in 
the appendix hints that difficulties felt regarding the manner 
in which the Sacraments confer grace might be met by a 
theory of dispositive causality such as was taught by St. 
Thomas at least in his earlier years; and difficulties regard- 
ing the institution of the Sacraments (other than Baptism 
and the Eucharist) by Our Lord Himself would probably 
be set at rest by the application of the familiar distinction 
between institution in genere and in specie.‘ 

When, however, questions of valid administration come 
under review, the Commission shows more serious diver- 
gences of opinion. The distinction between efficaciousness, 
validity and regularity of administration is acknowledged, 
but there seems to be considerable confusion in its appli- 
cation. Baptism by the unbaptised seems to have given the 
Commission a great deal of trouble owing, it would seem, 
to a healthy if misplaced terror of ‘‘magic’’®; and some 





4 The Commission appears to recognise that the sacraments confer 
grace ex opere operato, through the language of some among them is 
sometimes equivocal. It should be remembered that the Church has 
made no definitions regarding the manner of causality whereby the 
Sacraments confer grace. It is not universally agreed that St. Thomas 
implicitly retracted the view that their causality is dispositive and not 
perfective. The Council of Trent defined the institution of each of the 
seven Sacraments by Our Lord, but theologians are not agreed that this 
institution was in each case ‘‘specific,’’ i.e., by explicit determination 
of the sign (matter and/or form), some holding that this was in some 
cases left to the power of the Church. On direct historical evidence 
alone, the question is clearly incapable of proof either way. (cf., for 
instance, Diekamp, Theol. Dogm., Vol. IV, pp. 21 sqq.) 

5 This is the more unexpected, since the essential opposition between 
‘‘magic’’ and the Christian sacraments had been excellently stated 
elsewhere. 
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members would go so far as to affirm the validity of lay 
celebration of the Eucharist. It is rather bewildering to 
find that the Commission, usually of so sceptical and hyper- 
critical a temper, adheres unanimously to so difficulty-ridden 
a theory of ‘‘baroque scholasticism’’ as that of intentio 
exterior aS propounded by Catharinus. The irrelevance of 
the references here made to Hooker suggests that the issue 
of the intention demanded for inherent validity has been 
confused with the totally different one of the criterion 
whereby intention may be presumed. 

The treatment of Baptism is very summary, and suffers 
considerably from the Commission’s defective views regard- 
ing original sin which had been expounded in the first part. 

On the other hand, ‘‘In connexion with the doctrine of 
the Eucharist we have included more technical discussion 
than elsewhere, partly because it is through exact thinking 
that we may most hopefully advance towards unity, but 
partly also because the mere technical discussion illustrates 
the difficulties confronting those who would penetrate into 
this mystery, and may thus deepen our humility in any 
controversial statement of our own views or reflection on 
the views of others.’’ (Chairman’s Introduction, p. 15.) 

Two main questions pass under review: the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist and the Eucharistic Presence. 

A long, but necessarily inadequate, treatment of the 
sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist emerges in no very definite 
pronouncement. The faulty method has been followed of 
attempting to reach a concept of sacrifice by induction, and 
then applying it to the data of Scripture and of the primi- 
tive Church regarding the Eucharist, the latter being some- 
times somewhat tendentiously interpreted.© The treatment 
is largely dominated by the misunderstandings regarding the 
Atonement which had appeared in the First Part of the 
Report, and by a healthy fear of anthropomorphic interpre- 
tations of ‘‘satisfaction’’ and ‘‘placation.’’ No account 
seems to have been taken of the thorough purification which 
the Anselmian concept of satisfaction underwent at the hands 
of Aquinas. But the general upshot of the discussion, 





6 Notably in the interpretation of Irenaeus. 
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indefinite as it is, appears to mark a real advance towards 
a recognition of the celebration of the Eucharist as in some 
undefined way the performance of a ritual sacrifice closely 
linked to the offering on Calvary. 

Affirmations regarding the reality of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice must necessarily be conditioned by beliefs regard- 
ing the Eucharistic presence, while beliefs regarding the 
sacrificial powers of the Christian Ministry are in their turn 
conditioned by beliefs regarding the reality of the sacrifice. 
On the Eucharistic presence, three schools are recognised 
as existing, and as having the right to exist, within the 
Anglican Communion, viz., those who hold to the Real 
Presence, to Receptionism and to Virtualism respectively, 
while ‘‘Many Anglicans would point to the fact that their 
Church does not require them to hold any particular theory 
as to the manner of the Eucharistic Presence, and would 
say that for their part they find it quite unnecessary to do 
so.’’ But the Commission has succeeded in emphasing ‘‘the 
agreement of all these schools of thought in holding that in 
the Eucharist Christ is active and accessible in a special 
manner as Giver and as Gift, and accordingly that the 
Eucharist affords a natural and appropriate occasion for 
the Church’s thankful adoration of Him as the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.’’ For all its jejuneness 
such measure of agreement, where hitherto there had 
appeared little but flat contradiction among Anglican re- 
presentatives of the various ‘‘schools,’’ indicates a real 
advance towards Anglican unity in doctrine, and, we think 
it may be said, towards the permeation of Anglicanism 
as a whole by some at least of the main Anglo-Catholic 
tenets. 

The Catholic reader will be sorry to find this welcome 
evidence of ‘‘clear convergence, both doctrinal and devo- 
tional’ followed closely by a Memorandum (‘‘not offered 
as expressing views held by the whole Commission’’) con- 
taining a distressing misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation as ex- 
pounded by St. Thomas. (He may, however, experience 
some relief at the reflection that the Transubstantiation here 
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DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


condemned is not the Transubstantiation in which he 
believes.) It is recognised that ‘‘A careful examination of 
the theory of Transubstantiation, as stated by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and defined by the Council of Trent, vindicates it 
from any charge of superstitious grossness or materialism,’’ 
but it must be questioned whether the composers of this 
Memorandum have given it that ‘‘careful examination’’ or 
interpreted it in a way that is other than gross and material- 
istic. Lack of space forbids our making a thorough critique 
of their contentions, but the following points should be 
noted : 


1. While the doctrine of Transubstantiation meets the difficulty 
that the Body of Christ cannot be in two places at once, it is 
not designed to that end, but simply to elaborate, in fundamental 
terms of Being, the data of Scripture and Tradition regarding the 
real Presence. 


2. Substance is not here to be understood in its secondary sense 
as ‘‘that which makes the object to be what it really and essen- 
tially is,’’ but in its primary sense as ‘‘that which is,’’ the existing 
“thing’’ or ‘‘subject’’ of which the rest is predicated, viz., the 
bread itself. By the elementary mistake of confusing substantia 
secunda with substantia prima there is little difficulty, of course, 
in making nonsense of the whole doctrine. 


3. Sensible properties are indeed accidents; but accidents as 
such are not sensible properties. An accidens is a ‘‘happening,”’ 
a secondary determination—‘‘magis entis quam ens’’—condition- 
ing the ‘‘thing,’’ and for that very reason not identical with it. 


4. Hence no philosopher, ancient or modern, ‘‘thinks of the 
substance of any physical object as a fixed core of being which 
remains the same behind all the changes which affect its accidents 
or sensible appearances.”’ 


5. Transubstantiation, so far from ‘‘overthrowing the nature 
of a sacrament’’ precisely justifies the position of the Eucharist 
as the Sacrament par excellence, by reason of the permanence 
of the sensible accidents having their own existence and signify- 
ing the Body and Blood of Christ. They (i.e., the species, which 
are both sensibly perceptible and real) are precisely the 
sacramentum or sign as distinguished from the Body and Blood 
which is the res which they signify. (Father de la Taille’s fine 
essay, The Real Presence and its Sacramental Function, pub- 
lished in The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion, pp. 201- 
217 could doubtless have dissipated the difficulties of the Com- 
mission on this score.) 
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6. ‘‘The language of Roman Catholic devotion that the con- 
secrated species are commonly thought of as a veil which hides, 
rather than as a sign which declares, spiritual realities’ can 
certainly be misleading, but it is not typical of Thomist theology 
in which the emphasis is on the sacramental significance of the 
species. Yet such language is justified by the fact that signs, 
because they are not the reality signified, to that extent hide the 
reality, in the Eucharist as in the other Sacraments. (Cf. St. 
Thomas’s ‘‘Sub diversis speciebus, Signis tantum et non rebus 
Latent res eximiae.’’) This in no way makes the species a 
“‘disguise,’’ nor their perception to involve a deception, though 
what is signified by the figures is of course (as in the other 
Sacraments) not apprehensible except by faith. 

One suspects that a more accurate understanding of the 
meaning of Transubstantiation might have solved many of 
the difficulties felt by all parties on the Commission, and 
have spared them much of the novel and curious speculation 
recorded in the appendix On the Meaning of the Terms 
*‘Body’’ and “‘Blood’’ in Eucharistic Theology. 

It is good to find that what the 25th Article calls the five 
‘‘commonly called sacraments’’ receive less frivolous, and 
indeed honourable, treatment in the Report. It is recog- 
nised that ‘‘there is a real gift of grace bestowed in 
Confirmation,’’ as well as in Christian marriage. The section 
on Confession and Absolution reveals again an unexpectedly 
wide acceptance of Anglo-Catholic beliefs, and includes 
some good matter. Though the treatment of these Sacra- 
ments falls short of a full and exact confession of Catholic 
belief in their regard, the tendency is definitely in a 
“‘Catholicising’’ direction. 

But the advance towards a fuller acceptance of Catholic 
principles regarding the Church and Sacraments is paralleled 
by surrender of ground historically common to Catholic and 
Protestant in other matters still more vital and fundamental. 
No approximation in beliefs to Catholic doctrine can com- 
pensate for any uncertainty, let alone error, regarding the 
nature of belief itself in the grounds of Christian faith. 
Consideration of this must be postponed to a further article. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 





OUT OF MIND, OUT OF SIGHT 


IF you were told of a large parish where Catholics never 
heard Mass, never assisted at Benediction, never knelt be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, never held a rosary 
in their hands, never saw a crucifix on their walls, never 
crossed themselves with holy water—and this through no 
fault of their own but only because they had been overlooked 
and forgotten—you would not believe it. And yet such a 
parish exists: scattered among all the mental hospitals in 
England whose tragic sufferers—the most tragic sufferers 
of all—have forfeited with health, sanity and freedom almost 
the whole practice of their religion. 

In the nature of things—if nature were to be allowed the 
last word—no one thinks more than can be helped about 
insanity. Your daughter at Cambridge has a breakdown 
from overwork: you minimize the episode to her, to your- 
self, to your acquaintances. Everyone is encouraged to 
forget all about it as soon as possible. Your old father 
becomes senile: you make him as comfortable as you can 
in appropriate surroundings, but you do not broadcast the 
calamity. Someone goes under altogether: husband, wife, 
parent or child becomes incurably insane. It is not, for the 
most part, the lazy, the half-hearted, the unintelligent. It 
is often, in these intimidating days, the young, the ardent, 
the generous. It is they who, thanks to our crazy educa- 
tional system over-tax their minds while they are still grow- 
ing. They whose careers depend on the reiterated strain of 
examinations—those statutory mile-stones of imaginary 
progress which have so little bearing on present interests or 
future needs. It is they who suffer from their elders’ rest- 
less manner and reckless standards of living, from their 
elders’ vicarious enthusiasm for war. And it is they who 
have the most to lose—the longest to suffer from mishand- 
ling. Yet it is not only the young who become insane. It 
may have been, in the past, he or she whom you most loved. 
It may be, in the future, yourself. You needed—you may 
need—all the resources of your religion—to bear the great- 
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est calamity, short of sin, that can befall a human being. 
Has it ever occurred to you that there is no Catholic Mental 
Hospital in England?! 

If you lose your reason you forfeit not only your freedom 
but almost the whole exercise of your faith at the time when, 
of all others, you most need it. And the hospital that re- 
ceives you, however friendly to your Faith, can in this 
respect do little or nothing for you. A Protestant institution 
may, and usually does, welcome the intervention of a priest. 
If the patient is well enough, he may go to Confession, may 
receive Holy Communion and, of course, when he is dying 
there are the Last Sacraments, if the visiting chaplain is 
apprised in time. That is all. Everything else is gone. 
The long, vacant, hopeless days are made longer, more 
vacant, more hopeless by the lack of what should have been, 
what probably was, the most dependable strand in the 
skein of life. 

But before the ultimate verdict is passed—a sentence to 
which the sentence of an innocent death is a light and a 
joyful one—there are stages when the lack of Catholic 
co-operation in diagnosis and remedial treatment must bear 
its heavy and unforgivable blame for the final catastrophe. 
Immense strides have been made of late in the early hand- 
ling of mental disease; and, as Archbishop Downey pointed 
out in a recent letter to The Catholic Herald, we cannot leave 
so great a power as psycho-analysis entirely in the hands of 
doctors whose view of the soul and its destiny is not our own. 
The modern alienist is far too sagacious to under-rate 
religion. He may, and often does, count it as a factor on 
his side. Yet he cannot exploit its possibilities as if he were 
a Catholic. On the other hand, he may look upon it as an 
evil—a burden from which he must liberate his patient. In 
this case it is only too possible to envisage a physical and 
mental alleviation wrought with the shipwreck of a soul as 
its price. Between the doctors who might reinforce Faith, 
and cannot, and the doctors who may destroy Faith, and 





1 There exist, of course, institutions for the care of the mentally 
deficient; home of rest for the aged; and one or two private mental 
hospitals which are not—they could not be without endowments—within 
reach of ordinary professional people, let alone the poor. 
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OUT OF MIND, OUT OF SIGHT 


can, the Catholic patient left to non-Catholic handling 
stands, body, mind and soul, the worst chance of all. 

The importance of a happy and congenial atmosphere for 
mental patients is at last being stressed. Gone are the days 
when any sunless rooms, any dreary clothing, was good 
enough for those who—it was crudely imagined—were 
indifferent to their surroundings. ‘‘The essence of success- 
ful treatment,’’ says the last Board of Control pamphlet 
published, ‘‘is to normalise the patients. We want them 
to feel that they are not patients but ordinary people. A 
woman, particularly a young woman, cannot and ought 
not to feel normal in shapeless clothes and with limp and 
draggled hair.’’ One might, perhaps, put in a plea for the 
customary exercise of religion as at least as essential as this 
sound and sympathetic advocacy of the need for personal 
daintiness. Yet the latter policy, carried out in at least one 
hospital, ‘‘transformed the women’s sidt..’’ The stress on 
normal habits as the means of a return to normality is 
reasonable enough. But the present writer has heard of a 
Catholic boy gently bereft of his rosary as a possible source 
of danger to other patients; and of a Catholic religious stript 
by her own community of her habit before being sent to a 
Protestant hospital. It does not seem to have occurred to 
those outside—though it did, most poignantly, to the 
hospital authorities—that this ‘‘unfrocking’’ weighed on an 
unbalanced mind as a punishment for same imaginary sin 
and cruelly retarded the patient’s possible cure. 

Such instances and others coming to the knowledge of the 
writer—obviously no expert, but an ordinary member of 
the public—inspired the following letter published in The 
Catholic Herald of January 7th, 1936, under the heading: 
Needed: A Catholic Home for the Insane. 

Sir,—The Archbishop of Liverpool’s timely letter on the 
modern treatment of mental disease should bring home to 
Catholics the terrible truth that in England there is practically 
no Catholic provision for the insane. Some forms of mental 
deficiency are admirably cared for; but a hospital where ordinary 
Catholics can afford to keep the most tragic of invalids is to seek. 
Such a hospital would need endowment. Insanity is an expensive 
disease to nurse. You require a considerable and very competent 
staff and large grounds. Yet it is true that we find money for 
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more grandiose and far less urgent schemes, and nothing for the 
souls and bodies so linked—as the Archbishop says—in affliction. 
The present writer has visited a large Protestant asylum for 
the last seven or eight years, with feelings of unimpaired admira- 
tion for the work done by the staff—many of them Catholic— 
and of unmitigated misery and bewilderment that Catholics can 
leave the most pitiful and helpless of invalids with the minimum 
of Catholic rites and nothing of Catholic atmosphere. The hos- 
pital in question gives a sympathetic entrée to the priest at all 
hours; but the lack of everything else, from the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on the altar to a crucifix on the walls, is heartrending. If 
your readers had heard a young Catholic girl crying, ‘‘I want my 
religion’”’ to a puzzled and kindly matron who promptly en- 
quired, ‘‘Does she mean her prayer-book?’’ they would not leave 
the matter where it is. We have the nurses—the best in the world 
—and some, at any rate, of the doctors. Surely we do not grudge 
the money? ONLOOKER. 
This letter followed a sympathetic inquisition by Archbishop 
Downey into modern neuropathy and the need for Catholic 
co-operation with all that was good in it. It in turn evoked 
a pathetic plea from a Catholic who had actually endured 
the terrible conditions which ‘‘Onlooker’’ had only beheld. 
His letter appeared on January 21st and ran as follows: 
S1r,—Had I not been a mental patient myself I should perhaps 
have never felt prompted to write to the Catholic Herald. As 
it is, the appearance of ‘‘Onlooker’s’’ letter has given a spur to 
my own secret hopes that something may be done with regard 
to the provision of a Mental Hospital for all classes of Catholics. 
‘“‘Onlooker’’ has in fact echoed the very feelings and desires 
I myself experienced as a male patient in a mental hospital. | 
used to look at the walls and long for the sight of a crucifix ora 
picture of Our Lady and this as much for others as for myself. 
None but a mental patient can realise the sense of futility and 
hopelessness that such an illness produces and surely anything 
that can give some meaning to his sufferings and supernaturalise 
them, if only a small way, should be provided if possible. Now 
think what a Catholic Hospital would mean to many of these 
unfortunates. I cannot conceive of a more exquisite charity than 
to provide a Catholic home of this kind for the insane and I did 
myself wonder as a patient how it was possible that in a great 
country like this Catholics had left the most tragic members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body so sadly neglected. I can even remember 
building up a grandiose phantasy in my mind and saying to 
myself, ‘“Yes, as soon as I am out, I shall start a campaign 
through the country and I shall get a Catholic Mental Hospital 
built.’’ RELIGIOUS. 
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OUT OF MIND, OUT OF SIGHT 


The Editor of The Catholic Herald added that 
‘Onlooker’s’ letter ‘‘has already led to a concrete offer and 
proposal of which something may come.”’ 

This concrete offer was put forward by Miss Marguerite 
Selby, who suggested that a Catholic committee might con- 
sider a country mansion with eleven acres of ground which 
she herself had hitherto used as a rest house for priests. The 
details of her generous proposal were sent by the Editor of 
The Catholic Herald to ‘‘Onlooker,’’ who has Miss Selby’s 
leave to mention them to anyone interested in ‘‘a most 
urgent work of charity.”’ 

Obviously what is needed is a clinic in London—and later 
on in every big centre; and a hospital in the country as dis- 
tinguished for every excellence, human and divine, as the 
Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth. What this last- 
named already does, not only for its patients, but, by much- 
appreciated example, for the conversion of England, needs 
no stressing here. 

The Stationery Office, which publishes the findings of the 
Board of Control, is unable to provide statistics of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the over a hundred and fifty-five thousand 
patients notified as ‘‘under care’’ in England and Wales 
for 1936. These are the latest figures available and the 
Report containing them is essential reading both for its facts 
and its recommendations.2, The numbers of Catholic 
patients in public and private hospitals could be ascertained 
by a census of chaplains accredited to these institutions, 
men who for the most part carry out a notable work of mercy 
as a hampered side-line to other exacting duties. Their 
experience and advice would be invaluable. They, and 
perhaps they only, will not hear it said: ‘‘The weak you 
have not strengthened, and that which was sick you have 
not healed, that which was broken you have not bound up, 
and that which was driven away you have not brought back 
again, neither have you sought that which was lost . . and 
my flocks were scattered on the face of the earth and there 
was none that sought them, there was none, I say, that 
sought them.’’ “‘ONLOOKER.”’ 





2The Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Board of Control for the 
e ce, 


Year 1936. Part I. H.M. Station Adastral House, Kingsway, 
london, W.C.2—or through booksellers—price 1s. 6d. net. 
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THE TAMING OF TECHNICS 


GERMAN economic and sociological theory has always 
tended to follow a line of its own, away from the general 
Western European tendency. In the days when the English 
‘‘classical’’ theory, incarnated in John Stuart Mill, had 
provided a lucid and logical complexus of interlocking 
“‘laws’’ for the whole of the economic activities of society, 
the German ‘‘Historical School,’’ in the person of Roscher, 
denied there was such a thing as economic theory at all, 
merely the study of actual economic facts. Against this 
theory (or lack of it), and against new-arisen Marxism, the 
‘‘Austrian School’ erected a powerful theoretical structure 
in defence of Capitalism. The Germans, curiously enough 
(in view of the industrial development of Germany), as 
opposed to the Austrians, always tended to react against 
Industrial Capitalism. Schmoller, who succeeded Roscher 
as the Archimandrite of the ‘‘Historical School,’’ preached 
the preservation of the handicrafts as the sole bulwark 
against ‘‘domination by the monied interests’’; and this 
tradition was carried on by Max Weber (the inventor of the 
famous theory of the origin of Capitalism from Calvinism), 
and by Werner Sombart. 

Since the death of Weber in 1920 (he accompanied the 
German delegation to Versailles), Sombart has shared with 
Schumpeter and the Catholic Spann the distinction of being 
one of the three biggest men in German social science. The 
reaction of this triumvirate to the Nazi Revolution would 
therefore be interesting. Spann’s reaction is not available. 
I have not yet seen any account of a book of his published 
since the coming of the Hitler régime. Schumpeter’s 
reaction can be deduced from the fact that he now holds a 
professorial position at Harvard. He was never a member 
of the ‘‘Historical School’’—he it was who invented the 
difference between ‘‘static’’ and ‘‘dynamic’’ economics. He 
lauded Capitalism as ‘‘dynamic’’ economic society, and in 
fact produced a most profound and abstract theory to ex- 
plain its workings, derived partly from Marx. Despite the 
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influence of Marx on his thought, however, Schumpeter was 
always a fervent partisan of the Capitalist system, and con- 
sidered that ever under the reign of monopolistic capitalism 
the ‘“dynamic’’ technical progress of society would continue 
to unfold. He has gone. 

There remains Sombart, the man who understands more 
about the historical genesis and development of Industrial 
Capitalism than anyone else living; and its most confirmed 
enemy. His reaction to Hitlerism was sure to be interest- 
ing; and his reaction—Deutscher Sozialismus—after a time- 
lag of four years, has now come to hand in an English 
translation as A New Social Philosophy.' 

His position is that of a fine independence. While admit- 
ting his political support of the Hitler régime, he hardly 
alludes to it, and develops a plan of his own for the 
rehabilitation of German life which, while having contacts 
with the policy of Hitler, in no way derives from it. 

If Sombart were dictator of Germany’s intellectual life 
instead of Goebbels, Catholics would have nothing to fear. 
Ihave never seen a treatise on Sociology, written by a non- 
Catholic in Sombart’s position—professor of Sociology in 
the University of a Capital city—in which the name of God 
isso constantly brought in, and with such belief and fervour. 
I suppose Sir William Beveridge—the former director of the 
London School of Economics—is Sombart’s opposite num- 
ber here. One may look in vain for the name of God in his 
works. Add to this the numerous quotations from 
Quadragesimo Anno, (how many times have Keynes or 
Lionel Robbins quoted Quadragesimo Anno?); his ex- 
pressed admiration for Catholic social teaching; and his 
declaration (in opposition to the earlier anti-rational position 
of the Historical School) that he places himself in the 
tradition of Aristotle and the Scholastics. 

Sombart has certainly not become a conformist National- 
Socialist. He expresses his right to his own opinion in no 
uncertain terms, and denounces the ‘‘chthonic’’ cult of the 
dark gods in such terms that abviously the Nazi cult of race 
and blood is meant. In express terms also, he declares his 





1 Published by Humphrey Milford for the Princetown University Press. 
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belief in a transcendant personal God and the eternal des- 
tiny of man as the possessor of an immortal soul. A ‘‘God’’ 
as a mere pantheistic manifestation of the race will find no 
apologist in Sombart; and if men of Sombart’s calibre and 
position still stand out for their convictions, there is hope for 
Germany yet. 

His book is certainly worth studying by all interested in 
the social sciences; and it is of particular interest to English 
Catholics, intrigued as we are (and divided) by the problem 
of Industrial Capitalism. For this reason, that in this 
country official University Economics and Sociology stands 
as a solid bloc in favour of the régime. To question the 
entire usefulness or the future of Industrialism—except from 
a Socialist standpoint—is to be labelled as a crank. (One 
may perhaps except the quasi-Distributist predelictions of 
Professor Tawney.) But here is a representative of offcial 
University Sociology who detests the Industrial system, and 
discusses a way, if not to end it, at least to cripple it. 

In abstract theory Sombart would prefer a clean sweep 
of the machines and the installation of a purely peasant- 
handicraft regime, as ‘‘best suited to a just political 
economy.’’ This is the position represented in Germany by 
Paul de Lagarde, in Italy by Gina Lombroso (the crimino- 
logist’s daughter), and in England by the more extreme 
Distributists. But in view of the actual position this is 
impossible. One must give up one’s ideas of the ‘‘best 
possible’ social system for a compromise with actuality. 
‘‘One might prefer to blot out the last one hundred and fifty 
years of our history and begin again where we were in 1750. 
But that is simply impossible.”’ 

Accordingly Sombart stands, not for the abolition, but 
for the restriction and rigorous control of the Industrial 
System. In his plan the peasant-handicraft economy stands 
as the norm, to be encouraged by the State, to which the 
mass of the citizens should belong. Entire industries should 
be de-mechanized, such as the boot and shoe and the tailor- 
ing industries, and replaced on a handicraft basis. And this 
central peasant-handicraft economy should be surrendered 
by a legal thickset hedge. ‘‘The economic world of the 
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peasant and handicraft labourers should be surrounded by 
legal barriers of the state to protect them from the pene- 
tration of the capitalistic spirit.’’ 

The Industrial system would be entirely subordinate. For 
the actual needs of to-day its presence might be considered 
necessary, to a certain extent. ‘‘Industry and the industrial 
class might even be welcomed as a driving, stimulating and 
alluring element in the state. But they could not serve as 
the foundation of the state.’’ 

Technics is to be tamed. An indifferent thing in itself, 
scientific and machine technology becomes positively evil 
when under the driving power of the Capitalist ‘‘spirit of 
gain.’ Sombart devotes a section of his book to the 
“taming of technique.’’ Certain inventions are simply to 
be placed in museums. Every machine which conflicts with 
the claims of the peasant-handicraft economy to be the 
normative system is to be ruthlessly extirpated. Mechanized 
agriculture, in particular, comes under the ban of Sombart’s 
wrath. Future inventions are to be rigorously examined 
by a state committee and banned if they are judged to have 
a disturbing influence on cultural values. 

This, says Sombart with satisfaction, will put an end to 
“Progress.’’ ‘‘We renounce ‘progress’.’’ ‘‘The only justi- 
fiable reason for the desire for innovations in the past, on 
the part of the economic forces, lay in the fact that our 
population in the last century increased so rapidly and. as 
a consequence, the German people ‘outgrew’ its clothes, that 
is, its economic apparatus. But now, since we have entered 
the ranks of the stationary peoples, this reason also dis- 
appears. All in all, we are now ready for a stationary 
economy, and ready to send the ‘dynamic’ economy of 
capitalism back to the devil, from whence it came.’’ 

The similarity of these conceptions to those contained in 
that book of Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown, which had so 
poor a reception in this country and so startling a success in 
France a couple of years ago, will be recognized. 

It begins to seem as if, in another few decades, the English 
intelligentsia, clinging to its belief in Industrialism and 
technical progress, will be hopelessly outmoded, and a 
laughing-stock to the Continental thinkers. 

W. P. WircurTt. 
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““CECIL OVER ENGLAND: PHILIP OVER SPAIN”’ 


FROM 1558 to 1598 Cecil ruled in England, under Eliza- 
beth the Queen, and all that time Philip II reigned over 
Spain and America. Philip kept both his country and his 
continent Catholic, and nearly all his European possession. 
That he lost Holland can be laid to the wiles of that extra- 
ordinary character William Cecil, whose continued opposi- 
tion to Catholicism was a dominant factor in making England 
Protestant. Here is the man as seen by a modern 
writer: Never in the history of England has there 
appeared a man Cecil’s superior in astuteness. There was 
something satanic about the man; an hypocrisy almost un- 
paralleled, frightening in its profundity. His duplicity can 
never have been surpassed by any ruler. With equal 
facility he deceived friend and foe. Even Philip and the 
wise Cardinal Pole were his victims, and his success with 
Elizabeth and his defeat of the Catholics is described in lengthy 
and masterly fashion by Walsh, famous as the author of 
‘Isabella of Spain,’’ in his new and vast life of Philip II.! 
There was one however whom he could not deceive, Mary 
the Catholic, so he let his cold heart feed on his hatred till 
that unfortunate woman passed to the grave. Vain it was 
for him to clack his rosary in the church at Wimbledon and 
in the streets of Stamford. When the Queen gave back her 
Church lands to their owners as an example to the new 
nobility to do the same, the parliamentary opposition was 
secretly led by this man, “‘he of the rattling rosary beads, 
who knelt with his wife in a Catholic church at Christmas 
that year (1555) to receive the Holy Eucharist with unbelief 
and hatred (to judge from his later actions) in his unfathom- 
able heart.’’ 

Walsh describes him for us at this period of his life. 
“‘Cecil was then (1555) about thirty-five, with a mask-like 
face and small ferret eyes that could assume a look of gentle- 
ness and innocence. He had a first-rate intelligence, enor- 
mous industry, a veritable genius for business negotiation; 





1 Philip II, by William Thomas Walsh. London; Sheed & Ward. 18s. 
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patience and judgment; a devotion to the teachings of 
IN”’ Machiavelli and to astrology; an hypocrisy so plausible that 
it deceived many even of the elect. The name of God was 
‘liza- always on his lips, even in the most despicable affairs of his 
over long life. When an end was to be sought, he had no scruples 
d his at all.’’ 

Cecil, wise man though he was, committed early in his 





oan career a blunder which, had Mary been what certain 
posi- historians say she was, had cost Master Cecil his head. 
sland This blunder was his action in supporting the claims of Lady 
mm Jane Grey. Selling his patron Somerset was the beginning 
there of his mistake; his signing the Council’s insolent letter 
was to Mary when the death of Edward VI gave her the throne, 
t un- was the crowning of the blunder. But in fairness to Cecil it 


> can must be remembered that he always protested he had signed 
qual under compulsion. Also in the previous reign he had asso- 
1 the ciated himself with the attempt to force Mary to Protestan- 


with tism. When she read the letter from her brother ordering 
thy her to discontinue the celebration of Mass in her house, she 
or of replied: ‘‘Good Master Cecil took much pains here.’’ 
> II! Lingard’s remarks concerning him are well-known. 
Mary ‘Having obtained a pardon for his share in the treason of 


d till Northumberland, he had sought, by feigning an attachment 
was to the Catholic faith, to worm himself into the good graces of 
and Mary. But that queen, though Cardinal Pole professed to 
< her be his friend, always doubted his sincerity; her reserve, 
joined to her increasing infirmities, taught him to divert 









Ww 
| a his attention from the setting to the rising sun; and Elizabeth 
sads, accepted with joy and gratitude the services of so able and 
tmas experienced a statesman.’’* This refusal of trust by Mary 
selief must indeed have angered Cecil, principally because the 
hom- man’s chief love was power. Walsh says “‘he worshipped 
power rather than money. He was a figure such an Annas 
life. must have been, cold, ingratiating, far-sighted, sceptical, 
-like implacable, full of such worldly wisdom as appears in those 
ntle- precepts to his son, which may have suggested the maxims 
enor- 2 Lingard, 5th ed. of the History of England, v. 2, and note 2, where 
tion; he quotes from Nares’ Memoirs of Lord Burghley, the entry in the 
Wimbledon Easter Book, giving the certificate of Cecil’s confession and 

~ ie. Easter Communion, of the year 1556, and that of Mildred his wife. 
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of Polonius to Shakespeare; thoroughly devoted to Machia- 
velli’s principles, and more successful than most in covering 
up his traces; a foeman worthy of any Renaissance states- 
man’s steel’’ (p. 216). Another motive for anger was his 
failure to dupe Mary when almost all were his victims. 
Perhaps his most important conquest was that of Philip, 
who placed him on his list of pensioners and actually per- 
suaded Mary to send him to Brussels, along with Paget and 
Hastings, to invite the legate, Pole, to England to absolve 
that realm from the guilt of its schism, and restore it to the 
unity of Christendom. Mary however refused to employ 
him any further, and angered him by her generous return 
to the Church of the Crown’s ill-gotten share of its property. 
But for this generosity, the minds of such men as then com- 
posed the ruling class would not have been troubled. They 
feared a forced surrender of their own share, and Cecil 
quietly led them in their opposition to any such demand. 
When Mary died, as all knew she soon would, he had his 
programme ready to put before her successor. It was here 
that Philip was his greatest, but unwilling auxiliary. Mary 
seemed determined not to allow the throne to pass to one in 
whose sincerity she could nowise believe, but Philip was 
determined that it should. He claimed to have saved 
Elizabeth’s life after the Cleobury conspiracy, when Mary 
was bent on her being ‘‘tried and executed for high 
treason.’’ Hearing that his wife was dying, he, being absent 
in Spain where his father, the abdicated Charles V, was 
breathing his last in the Monastery of Yuste, sent orders to 
his ambassador, Feria, to hasten to her bedside to console 
her—‘‘and to make sure that she would not die without 
naming Elizabeth her successor.’’ Deprived of her chief 
counsellor Gardiner by death, and of her cousin, Cardinal 
Pole, by a mortal sickness, the poor dying woman having 
no one to consult surrendered to her husband’s request, 
but only after Elizabeth had taken a solemn oath to remain 
an obedient child of the Church. How much Cecil had to 
do with this action of Philip we may never know, but this 
we do know that Philip, hoping to have Elizabeth his con- 
stant friend and ally, even his wife, found too late that she 
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had over-reached him, and that not only was England lost 
to him but also to united Christendom. It is scarcely unjust 
to attribute Elizabeth’s dissembling in part to Cecil, who was 
in attendance on her at Hatfield when Mary died at St. 
James’s. His appointment as secretary of the Council was 
her first official act on succeeding to the Crown and to those 
with vision—they were indeed few—this was a foreboding 
of the evil days tocome. There are extant notes in his hand- 
writing of the steps to be taken by the new government, 
the first being the removal of the late queen’s two Catholic 
secretaries. ‘‘He was too astute to make a radical change. 
He advised Elizabeth to keep as many as possible of her 
sister’s councillors, most of them time-servers who had 
shown great dexterity in changing their religion. Only the 
most uncompromising adherents of Rome were to be 
dropped. The more pliant ‘broad-minded’ Catholic, in 
fact, was of real value as a stalking horse to keep the Cath- 
olic population off-guard until the ground could be cut from 
under their feet.’’ (p. 210.) 

There is no doubt of this Catholic majority. In 1558 
the well-informed Sanders told Cardinal Morone that the 
common people in England were divided into three classes, 
farmers, shepherds and artisans. He claimed the first two 
as Catholic, and added that of the third class only those 
employed in sedentary work, such as weavers and cobblers, 
were inclined to schism. No one will read with surprise that 
Cecil himself, on the occasion of the northern rising in 1572, 
was amazed at the strong hold Catholicism still had on the 
nation. 

All this is of course nothing new to the student of Lingard, 
but Walsh brings it forward with telling strength. Cecil’s 
method was to make changes before people were aware of 
their significance, and in the beginning prevent Catholic 
influence being brought to bear on the queen. When Feria 
demanded an audience of Elizabeth to get an explanation 
why she had forbidden the Elevation during Mass in her 
chapel, he could get no further than Cecil’s room; and 
during the last part of January after Cecil had allowed 
putting him off. 
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piracy against Philip’s ships from Flanders he was only 
allowed to see her once, and then she only joked with him, 

Thus began a forty years’ struggle between the all- 
powerful minister and the greatest monarch in the world, a 
struggle that was never to slacken. Cecil kept all the bishops 
in prison to prevent a new set of priests being ordained. 
This was checkmated by Cardinal Allen’s seminary, 
financially helped by Philip. Cecil drove Catholics from 
England by his iniquitous laws, Philip made them his pen- 
sioners. But the one tie that held them together in at least 
one point of policy was the necessity of Elizabeth holding 
and continuing to hold the sceptre. The legitimate heir, as 
all Europe knew, was Mary, Queen of Scots, wife of the 
Dauphin. The union of the two crowns of Scotland and 
France was a bitter enough pill for the King of Spain to 
swallow, but the union of these with that of England he 
would not stomach. Cecil knew that if Elizabeth died, or 
were dethroned, nothing could prevent the Scottish Queen 
succeeding her, and that would terminate his own rule and 
probably his life. As far as Philip was concerned the affair 
was settled by the death of Mary’s husband in 1560, the 
year after his accession to the French throne as Francis II. 
Mary’s return to Scotland settled the matter so Philip de- 
cided, but not so Cecil. His persecution of this unfortunate 
woman until in 1587 he saw her head stricken from her body 
is part of our national story. 

There is no need to recapitulate here what is so well- 
known in Europe’s story, Cecil’s machinations abroad, his 
helping the Calvinists in Holland and France, and his per- 
secuting them at home. One country only was he respon- 
sible for, but his great antagonist had to govern almost a 
third part of the known world. Cecil, however, had one 
handicap that Philip was spared, a headstrong, fickle mis- 
tress. The wild beast that seemed to possess Henry VIII 
seemed at times to possess his daughter. That Cecil guided 
her steps for forty years, perhaps often without her knowing 
it, is a tribute to his uncanny skill in studying character. 
As Henry discarded his women, so Elizabeth discarded her 
favourites. Even in the heyday of their attraction for her 
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she never handed to them any of the power she gave to Cecil. 
But that he might some day be destroyed by the woman he 
served had always to be considered and guarded against. 
One such occasion seemed to threaten definitely in 1579 
when Elizabeth actually accused him of intriguing secretly 
against her with Mary, Queen of Scots. The irony of the 
thing was a shock to Cecil that he scarcely could have anti- 
cipated even in the wildest nightmare. And Elizabeth per- 
sisted in her accusation, for long days refusing to accept a 
denial. This one only storm he safely survived, to remain 
“her spirit’’ for nineteen more years. On August 8th, 1598, 
he was summoned to the tribunal which all must face, and 
little more than a month later Philip too died. Cecil could 
count as part of his life’s work the almost complete dis- 
appearance from his native land of that religion in which he 
was born and baptised; Philip could count as his success 
that through many faults, many sins, many trials he had 
kept the faith and preserved it in his country. But then 
he had always the prayers of ‘‘Madre Teresa.’’ When one 
of her nuns related how she had heard Christ say to her, 
“Daughter, I wish him to be saved’’ the Saint said the 
same thing had often happened to her, and urged the sister 
to pray earnestly for him. ‘‘God wishes it. That Person 
has passed through great trials and more are to come.”’ 
Certainly Philip’s faults were many and great, and the 
complexity of his character makes it almost impossible to 
estimate them at their true value. His affection for those 
nearest to him was well-known, yet these he would sacrifice 
for exigencies of state. He would beggar himself in fitting 
out fleets and armies for the defence of the faith, with little 
or no hope of being repaid, yet his extortions from the 
clerical revenues were ruthless. Never would he com- 
promise on any teaching of the faith, yet would he com- 
promise politically when evil would come to the Church in 
consequence; witness his dealings with Elizabeth. Saint 
Teresa, we are told, once brought him a message God had 
told her to deliver. Nothing now remains of the letter but 
ter signature ‘‘Teresa of Jesus,’’ followed by a postcript 
“Remember, Sire, that King Saul was anointed, and yet he 
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was rejected.’’ When urged by the Council of the Indies to 
give up the possession and care of so worthless a colony as 
the Philippines, he told them that were the revenues of these 
islands insufficient to support even a single hermit, yet “‘if 
there were only one person there to keep the name and 
veneration of Jesus Christ alive, I would send missionaries 
from Spain to spread His gospel. Looking for mines of 
precious metals is not the only business of kings.”’ 

Saint Teresa’s prophecy that ‘‘he had to suffer great pains 
on account of the deaths of persons which touched him 
closely’’ was more than fulfilled in the bitterness that came 
to him in the death of that appalling son of his, Don Carlos, 
also in the loss of his beautiful young wife, Isabella of 
France, and the untimely death of the once heroic and 
magnificent Don John of Austria. The agony lay not so 
much in their loss as in the foul accusations still made by 
enemies of Catholic Spain that Philip was their murderer. 
We know that never as long as this world endures will a 
calumny against the Church be utterly destroyed—the 
Father of Lies will see to that—but Walsh has in his great 
work triumphantly acquitted Philip of these terrible charges, 
at least to the satisfaction of those who will have patience 
to read him. Even Chesterton wrote: 


‘‘King Philip’s in his closet with the Fleece about his neck 

(Don John of Austria is armed upon the deck.) 

The walls are hung with velvet that is black and soft as 
sin, 

And little dwarfs creep out of it and little dwarfs creep in. 

He holds a crystal phial that has colours like the moon, 

He touches, and it tingles, and he trembles very soon, 

And his face is as a fungus of a leprous white and grey 

Like plants in the high houses that are shuttered from the 
day, 

And death is in the phial, and the end of noble work, 

But Don John of Austria has fired upon the Turk.”’ 


All very magnificent but without a streak of truth. Don 
John died young enough, but not before he had shown signs 
of deteriorating from Christendom’s hero into a disappointed 
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roué. A hard campaign in Flanders against the Cecil- 
supported Dutch Calvinists, during 1577 and 1578, restored 
him to something of his former and better self, and his death 
from fever which occurred on October Ist, 1578, was one 
of great peace and no little sanctity. 

Philip’s own death was physically an appalling affair of 
six weeks’ intolerable agony, his body literally corrupting 
before the eyes of his attendants. Spiritually it was one of 
the most beautiful deaths in the history of kings. Day and 
night he thanked God for the torments he suffered, time and 
again he had the Passion of Our Lord and Saviour read to 
him, and it was the Primate of Spain who read it to him 
before he died on the morning of September 13th, 1598. At 
five o’clock on the Vigil of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
“Philip gave three little gasps, like a child’s. His eyes, 
still on the crucifix, became stony.”’ 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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MORALITY PLAY MAKING 


A PLAY whether moral or otherwise is a plot, an action in 
which one human force is pitted against another to culminate 
in victory or defeat. It is not a reality of human ambition, 
joy or suffering, but a figure, a picture, a statement of it, a 
thing made for presentation by actors to an audience. It is, 
therefore, conditioned by the language, knowledge and 
experience of those for whose delight or instruction it is 
performed. Not only each word and action but all costume, 
properties, lighting and scenery should be designed to 
develop or explain the plot. The author, the producer and 
the actor must know why a character is ‘‘garbed in black 
tights, dull red jersey and black cheese-cloth veil,’’ or in 
khaki and a steel helmet; why the Lighting plot is for ‘‘Red 
and blue Foots and Borders’’ at the rise of the curtain; and 
why a Castle of the World is made of silver blocks in the 
form of a triangle. 

A Morality Play has to conform to theatre conditions. It 
has also to instruct and refresh the soul of the hearer by 
a reminder of the truth. This is achieved by a process of 
incarnation—abstractions have to become flesh—reversing 
the usual order in which human characters are endowed with 
supernatural powers or natural vices and virtues highly 
developed. 

There is doubtless as much need for Morality Plays at the 
present day as in the fifteenth century, indeed the problems 
arising at the collapse of the Feudal System have many 
points in common with those presenting themselves at the 
break-up of the civilization which followed it. And those 
authorized to teach will do well if they secure the public ear 
and eye with dramatic representations of Truth . . . but 
their language and their pictures must be in current coin. 
They do not meet the need by reviving an old play unless, in 
doing so, they are able to transmute it into terms acceptable 
to the age. Everyman can be reproduced, and is actually 
constantly in being, whether under Reinhart’s direction at 
Strasburg or broadcast or televised, or as a local product 
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of an amateur dramatic society. It has the note of the 
universal which is necessary in any work aiming at per- 
manence; but it is treated as a museum piece, a survival 
from the past which it is ‘‘interesting’’ to know about. 
Protestant and agnostic actors will repeat its prayers to Our 
Lady—and the audience will hear them—with much the 
same enthusiasm as a man of taste will secure a refectory 
table (genuine antique) for his dining room or the Folk Song 
society will receive some newly-discovered setting to an old 
carol. This means that Everyman has ceased to be a 
morality play for it has no longer any more to do with Morals 
than the Glee Club’s inclusion of In Dulce Jubilo at its 
Christmas Concert has to do with praising God. 

Similarly any copying of the Everyman technique will fail 
as a Moral play no matter how well it be acted or with what 
enthusiasm it be received. It is this truth which Father 
Graves, O.S.B.,' has failed to recognise. He has a theatre 
sense, his stage directions are better informed than those 
normally provided to a producer, his sets, costumes and 
lighting could be easily accepted and, sympathetically pro- 
duced, provide a spectacle which would ‘‘hold’’ an audience. 
But with the lowering of the final curtain emotions would 
return to normal. God would not be more greatly feared 
nor His commandments shine with revitalized splendour 
upon the day’s work of those who had witnessed it. I am of 
course simply repeating the truth that new wine must not be 
put into old bottles. If we want to make a play 


That of our lives and ending shows 
How transitory we be all day 


it must convey the new wine of Truth (intransitory except 
in renewal) into our changing, passing, ephemeral lives. 
Miracle and Mystery plays were designed to bring the 
Saints, biblical characters and Our Lord himself into a 
modern world, they were history illustrated. The Morality 
play was a homily illustrated. Both taught through the 





1 Dramas for Lent (1) Everyman, (2) The Great Theatre of the 
World (adapted from the Spanish of Calderon de la Barca), (3) Man 
goes om Trial, by Rev. Clarus Graves, O.S.B., St. John Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., U.S.A. (50 cents. each). 
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senses of hearing and seeing. They were amateur perform- 
ances of professionally prepared material coming into being 
much in the same way, and for the same reasons, that Study 
Circles, Evidence Guilds and other parochial activities now 
emanate from the presbytery. Laymen were given oppor- 
tunities to learn, to teach and to practice truth on a plane 
which would be inadequate as wall as inappropriate for the 
clergy. A Fraternity may profitably meet once a week to 
study on lines which would be absurd in a seminary. 

With these considerations in mind how should a modern 
morality play be designed? Should it be a thing like the 
Miracle produced by the expert in theatre, or a Satin Slipper 
written by a poet, or an Upper Room or a Shavian St. Joan? 

























Has Henri Ghéon the secret, or is it to be found in the H 
Chelsea Palace where an annual Nativity Play is given to alre 
exquisite music but clothed as by Boticelli out of Derry and § fam 
Toms? Is Murder in the Cathedral the type of play we than 
should emulate . . . or are we prepared to resign ourselves of th 
to the film? child 

I should not have mentioned the film (it is a medium, not ledge 
an end), but for its advent in Chichester Cathedral. The @ oun 
only thing modern about it is movement, for there have been He n 
pictures of stone, wood, glass, paint and mosaic in our § tiv 
churches for some time. But it is movement which enables § 2w: 
it to rank as drama for drama is, essentially, action. The Th 
Morality Play was a sei .on acted, the film of it is a sermon do n 
acted, have we then arr.ved at the modern equivalent which § 2 th 
the Church should sieze upon for teaching purposes? As @ spit 
there is no medium which the Church can despise there is J Place 






presumably no reason why she should avoid the film, but, in 
this particular discussion we have to decide that the film fails 
to meet the need precisely as a ‘‘read’’ sermon composed by 
somebody else fails to water the arid wastes in a congrega- 
tion. It is to be noted likewise that the plays just men- 
tioned fail in the same way. They were, of course, written 
for the theatre and do not claim to be morality plays, | 
mention them only to isolate the matter before us. 

. And that seems to be this. There are fine modern plays 
of the Miracle or Mystery order, but none of the Morality. | 
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know, for instance, of no more moving drama than 
L’Annonce faite a4 Marie; there Paul Claudel has given an 
exquisite theatre piece to the theatre, but it is not what we 
now seek—the moving sermon to warn man of sin and to 
direct his steps heavenwards. Such must be inspired by 
those who business it is to make sermons! As it is a task 
waiting, presumably, for the editors of BLACKFRIARS it is 
hardly my duty to tell them how to do it. I will merely 
suggest a return to the method by which morality plays were 
once put on the boards: the preacher discovers what the 
people need and orders a poet or one acquainted with the 
stage to supply a play—exactly as he orders a sculptor to 
give him a set of ‘‘The Stations of the Cross.’’ 

He is aware that he can only teach people what they 
already know by means with which they are already 
familiar. While the lot of the working man is ‘‘little better 
than slavery itself,’’ while we groan under the imposition 
of the usurer and heap up burdens of debt to pass on to our 
children ‘‘Good Deeds,’’ ‘‘Strength,’’ ‘‘Beauty,’’ ‘‘Know- 
ledge,’’ even ‘‘Death, that mighty Messenger,’’ bring no 
counsel, comfort or warning to the sick and isolated soul. 
He must find other characters. Let him look at the dramatic 
activities of the Communist if he is ignorant of the language 
now spoken in slum and factory. 

The modern morality play is needed and will come, but I 
do not expect to see it noticed in these pages nor reviewed 
in the daily press. I expect it to be a parochial affair, 
inspired from the altar and acted by amateurs in the market 
place or at street corners. 

Hirary D. C. PEPLER. 
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UNFELT JOY 


IN an age like ours, when feeling predominates over 
thought, the title of this article will strike a very bizarre 
note. And yet the fact that joy can be experienced without 
the grosser exhilaration of the senses is a truth witnessed to 
by the saints in every age. The Kingdom of God in the 
soul is a foretaste of the joys of heaven, and if the separated 
soul can experience the beatific joy of gazing with unclouded 
vision on its God, then surely it will be able in some measure 
to exercise a royal independence for tasting the divine 
delights even in this life. Joy is an experience which nor- 
mally causes the whole man to vibrate, but although 
“‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’ through its companionship 
with the body, there seems no adequate reason why the 
immaterial soul divinized by the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity should not be able at times to vibrate with a joy that 
is wholly spiritual. If the faculties of the soul shot through 
with the divine splendour could not occasionally breathe 
the more rarified atmosphere of the supernatural without 
the cacophony of the senses, its deeply embedded hopes of 
immortality would lose their tonic effect, and we should soon 
begin to wilt under the weight of our material surroundings. 

The stammerings of the mystics point to an experience 
which escapes the power of rational analysis. They describe 
darkness in terms of light, and their growing contentment 
would seem to keep pace with an ever-deepening conviction 
of the incomprehensibility of God. They are happy and 
peaceful to rest in silent acknowledgement of a Greatness 
which makes them increasingly inarticulate. The further 
they penetrate into this ‘‘forest of the night,’’ the less 
anxious they become. There are no signposts to guide 
them, but they are led by a dim radiance which makes their 
path faintly luminous. 

We are not all mystics, but we are all subject to the 
strengthening influences of the Holy Spirit who at times 
mercifully upsets our stereotyped notions of reality and 
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places us upon an airy pinnacle beyond the reach of the 
most refined emotional experience. This is somewhat 
analogous in the natural order to the spiritual perception of 
the artist, whose unusual sensitiveness to beauty is almost 
like an added faculty to his soul. The indwelling of the Three 
Divine Persons points at least to the possibility of the soul 
sharing in the artist’s experience on the supernatural plane. 
If the mind of the artist works intuitively in its first glowing 
intimations, the Holy Spirit makes the soul sensitive and 
responsive to intuitions wholly divine. Like the three wise 
kings who were guided by starlight through the blackness 
of the eastern night to the feet of the King of Glory, so the 
soul by harkening to the constant inspirational movements 
of God is guided by an unwavering light into regions of pure 
joy incapable of being explored with the dull weapons of 
sense. 

A definition of happiness in terms of unfelt joy would not 
find its way into a textbook on ethics. But there may be 
more in it than meets the eye. In the ordinary sense, 
happiness and joy are not always synonymous. Happiness 
usually suggests a settled disposition capable of being en- 
livened by occasional bursts of joy. It is more often allied 
with tranquillity of spirit, whereas joy commonly denotes 
a more exhilarating experience than can be engendered by 
the utmost serenity. 

But what of that peace which ‘‘surpasseth all under- 
standing’’ mentioned by St. Paul? Is it not likely to be 
capable of producing a vibration of joy in the higher regions 
of the soul? Like a gentle wind which ruffles the tranquil 
surface of a mountain lake and transforms it into ripples of 
movement, so perhaps does the Breath of the Holy Spirit 
enliven the peace of the soul with ripples of pure joy which 
cause it to vibrate with a consciousness wholly spiritual. 

Launch out into the deep, Our Lord said to St. Peter, and 
the reader may well protest that he has been launched into 
very deep waters. What is the practical use of trying to put 
into words what would seem to be completely unintelligible 
except perhaps to a favoured few? It was Dante who said 
that the highest themes are those which most transcend the 
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resources of human language. But since the highest theme 
of all is within the reach of every soul possessing sanctifying 
grace, the inadequacy of human language should not deter 
us from attempting a humble exploration into its hidden 
depths. The treasures of divine grace are at the disposal of 
all, and an artistic endowment forms no part of our necessary 
equipment for penetrating into those mysterious regions in- 
habited by the ‘‘light inaccessible.’’ 

Our Lord did not hesitate to expound His sublime doctrine 
of the fountain of water ‘‘springing up into life everlasting”’ 
to the sin-laden Samaritan woman. Perhaps only Jesus 
would have considered her worthy of such a revelation. If 
it is true that the riches of the supernatural cannot be 
plumbed in the vehement waters of this life, it is also true 
that we lessen our experience of them by measuring the 
gifts of God according to our own standards of giving. No 
doubt we believe that God’s gifts are out of all proportion 
to our own, but this in itself is not likely to spur us on unless 
we also believe that they increase the soul’s capacity for 
giving. ‘‘God’s grace enlarges the soul, so to speak, while 
filling it and fills it while enlarging it.’”! 

The time has come to descend from airy pinnacles to more 
concrete realities. A saint has appeared in our own times 
who is the embodiment of everything most contrary to the 
spirit of the age. The humble virgin of Lisieux passed her 
short life in the hidden obscurity of a Carmelite cell, but 
God has placed her upon a pinnacle of light to be our director 
and guide through the modern maze of conflicting ideals. 
Her message is so tightly packed with good things that to 
parade them all at once before our enchanted gaze would 
induce the blurred vision of the surrealist whose quaint 
strokes are the measure of a hazy impression rather than of 
a settled glance. 

The message of St. Theresa is a message of joy. But she 
is very anxious that the tidings of joy wrapped up in her 
message should not be misinterpreted. The disconcerting 
facility displayed by many of her ardent admirers for inter- 





1 Mary, by Fr. Canice, O.M.Cap., p. 171. 
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preting her “‘little way’’ is faintly reminiscent of the novice 
who wanted to write off at once to all her friends and re- 
lations and tell them about it. The saint warned her to be 
very careful how she explained it, as many would miss 
the point. 

In order to discover what St. Theresa means by joy, it is 
necessary to step off the beaten track of surface impressions 
and explore the less-frequented paths of hidden sacrifice. 
The saint was fond of saying that she preferred the mono- 
tony of hidden sacrifice to the joys of ecstasy. But it is 
equally evident that her constant fidelity to sacrifice was the 
source of what she describes as a refined joy. ‘‘If you only 
knew how great my joy is in giving pleasure to Jesus through 
being deprived of all joy . . . this is the very refinement 
of joy—the joy we do not even feel.’’? It looks as though her 
hidden sacrifices were the carriers of a spiritual joy not 
sufficiently ebullient to run over into her feelings. There is 
no shirking of the difficulty we all experience when faced 
with sacrifice. It is the first step that makes us shudder 
and hesitate. ‘‘It is difficult at times,’’ the saint writes, 
“but God never refuses the first grace which gives the 
courage to overcome ourselves, and if the soul corresponds 
it will at once find itself in a region of light.’’> The first step 
has often to be made in the dark, but it brings light in its 
train, and perhaps a ripple of tranquil joy which sustains 
the soul in its onward march ‘‘from victory to victory.’’ 

It is interesting to note that she describes the soul’s initial 
movement in sacrifice, which to us seems often utterly un- 
shared with Another as a correspondence to grace. This is 
sound theology which teaches that the grace of God antici- 
pates, as well as accompanies, our good actions. The saint 
expresses this profound truth very naively by saying that 
Jesus ‘‘helps us without seeming to.’’* But even when the 
soul remains in obscurity after taking the first painful step, 
there is no need to become disconcerted. ‘‘Jésus peut se 





2 Letter IV to Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart. 
3 Counsels and Reminiscences. 
4 Letter II to Céline. 
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cacher, mais on le devine . . . ’’® No doubt she was able 
to, but our faith is less robust. Fortunately, however, we 
are not obliged to follow her along the dizzy mountain paths. 
Her teaching is for all and she is never weary of reminding 
us that there are many mansions in the kingdom of heaven. 

On the eve of His Passion, Our Lord told His apostles 
that their sorrow would be converted into joy. To convert 
sorrows into joys needs a magic power, but this power is 
nevertheless at our disposal. In all the annals of hagio- 
graphy perhaps no saint has succeeded so uniquely in 
wielding this magic power as Saint Theresa of Lisieux. Her 
own sufferings are not likely to be ours, so we shall not be 
called to make the same heroic sacrifices. But the vital part 
of her message to us is that we should learn to transform 
tiny sorrows into joys, so that a really big one looming up 
will find us better disposed to receive God‘s strengthening 
influence. We may not all reach her happy state of 
immobility in the face of overwhelming sorrows, but we can 
at least aspire to those intimations of pure joy which come 
from a courageous attitude towards little ones. For courage 
will be needed to clothe the tiniest pinprick with a garment 
of joy; not the courage of the person who is fighting with 
his back to the wall and hits back instinctively, but a more 
finely spun courage which gives leisure to feel the full weight 
of fear and discomfort. The saint was much struck by the 
praise addressed to Judith: for thou hast done manfully and 
thy heart has been strengthened. She is thinking of an unfelt 
courage. To a novice who complained of being without 
courage, she said: ‘‘What does it matter if you have no 
courage, provided you behave as though you really were 
brave?’’® That is what courage really means. We may be 
dazzled by the fearless hero, but our admiration goes out to 
the one who has had to fight in overcoming his initial 
quaking. Perhaps this explains why really brave people 
are so uncomfortable in the presence of praise. The moments 
of endurance lose their glamour in the vivid recollection 
of their initial fears. 





5 Letter I to Céline. The French here is too expressive to translate. 
6C ls and Reminiscences. 
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If this is true of natural courage, it is equally true of 
supernatural courage. But the tactics are not quite similar. 
In each case there may be an initial repugnance to over- 
come. The natural hero succeeds through sheer grit. But 
in the supernatural world, the exercise of grit, although 
necessary, is not wholly dependent on our natural resources. 
The saint speaks of carrying the cross ‘‘feebly,’’ and by 
this she means a humble recognition of our need for God’s 
help. This quality of grit is not found so often in those 
amply endowed with physical courage. 

St. Theresa drew the inspirational source of her courage 
from a desire to act purely for God. Her courage became 
fortified through her intention. Perhaps ours fails so often 
because we are too intent on what we are giving up instead 
of gazing steadfastly on the Person for Whom the Sacrifice 
is being made. 

Unfelt courage and unfelt joy would seem to be firmly 
wedded in St. Theresa’s mind. Without aspiring to the 
dizzy heights of heroicity, we can and should aim at little 
acts of hidden courage which will convert many of the un- 
pleasantnesses of life into joyful surprises, and incidentally: 
add lustre to our heavenly crowns. 


ANTHONY THOROLD 
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IT is not without significance that in these days we no longer 
speak of the craft of building but rather of the ‘‘building 
trade.’’ As in most of the occupations of the working man 
there has been a revolution, so in building great changes 
have been made. It seems likely that the revolution in all 
branches of industry is ultimately traceable to a few common 
factors. 

In this paper I do not wish to examine the morals of the 
industrial change as a whole, but rather to consider one 
small and apparently unimportant matter—what the use of 
concrete has meant to the human side of building. But. in 
passing, it is worthy of note that practically all these changes 
have one common result—they all deprive the workman of 
the exercise of his function as an artist. When something 
vital in the make up of man is treated as though it did not 
exist, the sociological consequences are nothing less than 
tragic. Unemployment over long periods results in some- 
thing more than the lowering of material standards of living. 

In the earliest architecture of which we know enough to 
consider it as a particular type—that of Egypt—is sym- 
bolised the social nature of the age which gave it birth. 
Most of the important factors in ancient Egyptian social life 
are reflected in the architectural remains from that time. 
Examination of a temple, for example, reveals an extra- 
ordinary area of construction, and this massivity of plan 
is repeated in elevation and perspective. Absence of light 
and restricted planning were accepted as necessities and they 
were suited to the dark and mysterious characteristics of 
Egyptian religion. There is an almost superhuman quality 
about Egyptian building, and the colossal expenditure 
both in labour and material would alone have caused a 
revolution in method under other social conditions than 
those of the servile state. It was only under a system of 
slavery that these ideas of immense scale planning and 
massivity of construction were practical. 

In Greek architecture there was a serious attempt at more 
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logical construction; the plan was influenced more by 
functional requirements and the constructional possibilities 
of the materials used rather than by mere availability of 
labour and materials. Refinement of proportion, which has 
never been excelled outside Classical architecture, was but 
an indirect result of using materials scientifically and with 
economy. It is agreed now that there was no seeking of 
style but that true style was the outcome of a more accurate 
knowledge of the properties of materials used. The stone 
or marble employed in the building conditioned and limited 
the elevational treatment as a whole and incidentally made 
for that delightful unity of composition entirely absent from 
modern architecture where concrete and steel, materials of 
almost unlimited constructional possibilities, are brought 
into use. 

The architecture of Rome which followed that of Greece 
is apparently in the same Classical tradition, but obviously 
without the same grace of form and composition. It becomes 
interesting in view of this loss to examine the constructional 
methods to which the Roman builders resorted—methods 
which were largely responsible for this loss of grace and 
dignity. Concrete was the basic material in Roman con- 
struction from the first century and the system employed in 
the use of this material is not unlike the systems of building 
to-day. Sociologically, it permitted a small number of 
highly skilled craftsmen to set out the building and to con- 
struct the basis of the structure while slaves and labourers, 
untrained and ofte™ intelligent, filled in the mass concrete 
to form a substantia. whole. The architect seems to have 
developed hie -ystem of builcling in such a way that by the 
use of wal: ‘ domes of great thickness he was independent 
of the b- ug of the concrete, inefficient supervision, 
ignorance a - Jften malice of the slaves. Thus, occasional 
bad workm: ship entailed no serious damage to the struc- 
ture and possibly it was for this reason alone that piers were 
of such vast area, domes of such massive construction with 
their haunches loaded far beyond requirements and thrusts 
absorbed by sheer weight and thickness of wall rather than 
by counter-thrust in accordance with the scientific principles 
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of this construction. The Pantheon with its great concrete 
dome is, in a sense, a ‘‘constructional lie,’’ for the dome 
shape which in stone is employed to transmit thrust by 
means of the walls to the foundations, is, when built in con- 
crete, wholly devoid of thrust as soon as setting is completed. 
The Pantheon, despite its undoubted merits in other direc- 
tions, is the first sham building. 

In some ways the social system which made concrete 
construction so suitable to the declining years of the Roman 
Empire finds a parallel in the industrial age of to-day. The 
conditions of work in the next generation may approximate 
even more closely to Roman slave labour since the tenden- 
cies of all industries, and not least that of the building 
industry, appears to be in the direction of the employment 
of a comparatively small number of highly-skilled specialists 
and a large number of unskilled labourers performing a few 
mechanical acts in accordance with simple rules. Thus, 
intelligent application of principles and exercise of crafts- 
manship are to be denied to the greater proportion of 
builders in this concrete age, and the natural function of 
every workman as ‘‘a special kind of artist’’ is to be entirely 
suppressed in favour of this dehumanised system of building. 
No longer will the mason be required to exercise his ingenu- 
ity in the place of his stone, the careful balancing of cornice, 
and the accurate setting of joints, for steel and concrete will 
become the strength of the structure, and natural stone, if 
it is used at all, will be but as a cloak for their ugliness. No 
longer will the carpenter express himself in wrought and 
carved timbers of beams and roof trusses, for all construction 
will be hidden and ‘‘stuck-on’’ decoration of machine-made 
monotonous ornament will be used as a mask. Spontaneous 
craftsmanship will be subordinated to the carrying out to the 
smallest detail of a carefully premeditated design. The 
builder will have no place in the building except as a servant 
to the idea of an outside source. 

As with machinery generally in industry, the use of con- 
crete and steel in building cannot be put down as necessarily 
evil. Undoubtedly their use has simplified and made safe 
modern construction; but just when their use is allowed to 
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efface something infinitely more valuable a danger appears 
—the danger which is contained in the elimination of all 
natural joy and pride of creative craftsmanship from daily 
work. It is highly probable that the present craze for spare- 
time ‘‘arts’’ and ‘‘crafts’’ is traceable to this denial of natural 
right in ordinary every-day work—the right of expression 
in the right place. 

Further, it would seem that there is no escape from these 
conditions within present economic practicability. Intensive 
specialisation makes for the centralisation of industry. 
Ground in cities becomes extremely valuable, and the neces- 
sity of putting floor upon floor gives us the huge concrete 
and steel factory. Concrete appears to be an essential factor 
in all modern industrial buildings and its rejection, unless 
we reject the system which has produced it, would be foolish 
and wasteful. It remains to be seen whether the inventive 
faculty will evolve a mechanical process for the handling 
and placing of this material with the care and accuracy of 
the individual workman. Even were this accomplished the 
solution would be but an expedient or compromise rather 
than a cure. 

The tendency is towards a reduction of working hours and 
the complete mechanisation of what has become little more 
than drudgery. Individual craftsmanship will be directed 
into the channels of recreative occupation and art for the 
working man will become ‘‘the skilful making of useless 
things.’’ 

Bert Watts. 
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LEX QUZRENDI v 
si 

A SPIRITUAL force incarnate and commingling with the Ir 
material movement and flux of history. Beneath the st 
phenomena a fact—the concreted result of a supreme reve- of 
lation of the spiritual in space and time. That is the tre- Ta 
mendous historic reality of the Religion of Jesus Christ. A ca 
hundred questions at once press forward to be uttered. This th 
fact which the whole world recognizes, can it be defined, § at 
fixed, interpreted? Can the categories of the human mind tri 
enfold it adequately, or at all? What is the relation between an 
defined doctrine and formulated thing, between the affirma- Int 
tion of faith and the reflection of theology, miracle and truth @ P| 
testified? What are our criteria and how are they to be § Po: 
applied to history? What is history for faith? pri 

Less than a century ago there was a relatively limited § the 
number of answers. The human mind was comparatively @ out 
insular—confined to its individual expressions in this man @ Pre 
and that man and this and that class, country and creed. 1 
For pro‘estant and papist, liberal and agnostic, there wasa or 
well-spread assortment of ‘‘cumulative’”’ arguments. Each, § Pro! 
being insulated, could afford to mix his own apologetic § side 
panacea (they still exist), and his position of stable equili- @ com 
brium was chiefly determined by the ingredients he chose. ‘or t 
Looked at from the angle of the isolated subject on his @ ll tl 
intellectual desert-island each position was curiously com- § stor 
pelling. one 1 

Since then we have passed through a succession of @ “rsis 
catastrophic crises. Liberal protestant theology sprang up J S°lve 
rapidly, to wither soon in many quarters and to be super  W. 
ceded. But it pervaded the masses. Science contributed @ ‘fini 
her share of vast questions and opened new vistas of vision. § Clear 
Modernism was born, here to remain, there to disappear as J toric 
quickly as it had come. The ethical and social implications § We lo 
of Theism were cast into a furnace of criticism by the _ 

wha 





greatest war the world has ever seen, to be followed by 4 
succession of facile pantheisms and other makeshift philo- 
sophies fabricated largely to deal with the crisis. The 
brilliant theory of Albert Schweitzer made the eschatology 


1 The Credibility of the Christian Faith. By H.S. Shelton. (Simpkia 
Marshall, 89. 6d.) 
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of the Jesus of history a matter of general discussion, and 
while it was being ruthlessly criticised by the experts it was 
suggesting a thousand novel surmises and scepticisms to lay 
minds, by the mere suggestion of the possibilities it did 
suggest. And to-day we are surrounded by a huge medley 
of social and political ‘‘idealogies,’’ shot through with the 
rainbow light of a million theories of religion. There is the so- 
called ‘‘Dialectic’’ Theology of Barth, and Formgeschichte, 
the revival of interest in Schweitzer by Rudolf Otto, the 
atheism of Sigmund Freud, and the libraries of critical con- 
tributions to the interpretation of religion, by psychologists 
and philosophers, historians and anthropologists, with 
innumerable other specialists, all suggesting new 
approaches, often in fact mutually destructive and always 
possibly so. The enormous progress in the output of cheap 
printed matter, methodical propaganda on a big scale, and 
the universality of the radio, have wrenched all alive minds 
out of their former insularity and thrown every uncriticised 
prejudice into the formless cauldron of modern thought. 

The older questions were comparatively simple. To-day, 
for the sincere seeker after truth, there are untold technical 
problems and unplumbed intellectual quicksands on every 
side. These are dominated by a few crucial questions of 
completely general purport, which have perhaps more edge 
for the clear-thinking mind that stumbles across them than 
all the others put together. Neither sheltered theologian nor 
storm-swept wayfarer on the unchartered seas can make 
one iota of permanently effective contribution to the present 
crisis until they have been faced—and faced honestly—and 
solved. 

What trust can we put in the human mind in face of the 
infinitudes of modern thought and criticism? Are there any 
clear criteria for dealing with religious experience and his- 
toric Christianity, and if so what is their character? Must 
we look to historical datum in an age when nothing seems 
fixed and when we do not know to whom to go to ascertain 
what is generally held to be fixed? Or must we look to 
philosophic speculation, instead of to rationalised objective 
fact, to inward intuition and mystical experience rather than 
to the meaningless flow of external phenomena? Is there 
nothing of what we can be sure except the ‘‘Absolutely 
Other,’’ the ‘‘Unconditioned’’? Is there any absolute 
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significance in the traditional criteria of the truth of religion, 
or are we confined to a “‘normative approach’’ in which 
every tenet and every doctrine, every historic datum and 
every critical theory, are but ephemeral moments in the 
ceaselessly revolving wheel of thought? 

These are questions which are vital for every critical mind 
and every candid spirit. No convert to the Christian Faith 
worthy of the name can shirk them. They are not academic 
problems posed as an exercise in dialectic, but incidents in 
the grim struggle of the modern world to find a point of 
purchase and a basis for spiritual and moral growth. He 
who is bored by them, or thinks an insistence on them fana- 
tical or scholastic, is mentally moribund and out of contact 
with the spirit of the age. His thinking is unreal and nar- 
cissistic. Whether his foundations are of rock or sand we do 
not know, and a modern mind is not likely to trust them 
until we do know, or even to examine them. For the prin- 
ciples and assurances upon which reconstruction is to be 
built must be such as have themselves been cast into the 
furnace and proved themselves gold. And if there are few, 
then these few are worth all the uncriticised assumptions of 
a prejudiced psychology taken together. 

That there is a problem is a fact that cannot be blinked, 
though for some of us there are certain solutions. For others, 
unsheltered, staggering blindly this way and that in the 
maelstrom of incoming ideas and facts, and often jeered 
at by cowards safe behind their own battlements, there is so 
far no solution. It is to these courageous spirits that our 
sympathy and our interest instinctively go out. (Were it not 
so we should not be worthy of the name of Friars Preachers 
and of Apostles.) And any utterance, any book, thrown up 
momentarily from the turmoil, however fragmentary, and 
however full of misconceived directions, is as exciting to 
behold as the chalice which Schiller’s diver fished up from 
the abyss. That is why the present book interests us—not 
because it is without serious gaps and faults—but because it 
indicates the fresh and unspoiled impressions of a non- 
specialised, unsophisticated, ‘‘lay’’ mind, unsheltered and 
unassured, in the heart of the fray. As such, and in com- 
mon with all such books (and there are thousands), it has a 
great deal to contribute. And this particular book is a 
particularly good representative. Its guiding genius is 
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shrewd and freshly critical. Everything should be done to 
put such minds into contact with one another and with the 
very best sources of information our civilisation possesses. 
It is only thus that they can ascertain the lacunae in their 
thought, and can take and leave, assimilate and throw aside, 
according as the material they have studied is new or anti- 
quated, relevant or irrelevant. The enviable generalness of 
vision which is often the prerogative of the unspecialised lay 
mind will so be joined with a critical awareness of essential 
instruments of enquiry and the really burning technical 
problems. The serious character of the subject requires such 
a fusion. 

Chief things one would require before the book had the 
value of a complete outline, are some discussion on the 
doctrine of Karl Barth; of Formgeschichte; of the present 
situation with regard to the eschatology of Jesus; and a far 
more worthy examination of Liberal Protestantism (it is 
preposterous to make Bishop Barnes its representative 
figure!) And the author’s analysis of the Thomist theodicy 
is, of course quite inadequate, and in dismissing the Aristo- 
telian definition of movement as irrelevant he misses the 
entire point of an argument from motion. Also inadequate 
is his discussion of the relations of reason to intuition (he 
does not even define what he himself means by these terms), 
as well as his arbitrary minimizing of the unchallenged 
greatness of some of the world-religions outside Christianity, 
and the insufficient clarity of his notions of certitude. Until 
this last matter is cleared up (we do not expect to agree but 
we do expect some understanding of one another’s defini- 
tions of basic principles) any realistic discussion as to what 
is and what is not the Catholic position with regard to the 
credibility of revelation cannot be taken far. It is often 
surprising that it can even be begun. Yet this author does 
it; and he achieves a very fair amount of preliminary 
skirmishing. 

NorBERT DREwITT, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE VATICAN AND WARMONGERING. To those who would 
identify the Vatican with ‘‘Fascism and War’’ may be 
recommended this editorial article from OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO (23.1.38): 

War is over; and peace is at anend. To-day peace is the great 
Dream; war is the great Reality ... 


Nor is it enough for some to declare that war is inevitable. 
They must theorise about it; construct a political and ethical 
system to justify it. They construct for it theories of Progress 
through effort and sacrifice, theories of perpetual tension; 
political theories of self-interest entailing expansion and 
conquest, ethical theories of heroism and honour. The 
Gospel itself has been used to prove that Christianity— 
because it is not an inert quietism or selfish pacifism, but a 
doctrine of renunciation and of the glorification of suffering, of 
triumph over adversity, a divine alchemy distilling life from 
death—that Christianity itself means War. There is always a 
stock formula ready to change the blind destruction of war into 
a treasure-house of righteousness. St. Thomas is quoted: There 
are just and unjust wars. True; but the fact remains that the 
judge is here the party in the case and that the sanction is made 
to precede the verdict. Meanwhile the theorists of the ‘‘Great 
Reality’ so overstate the case and claim the support of morality 
and the doctrine of charity that adherents of the ‘‘Great Dream” 
begin to suspect error, to scent a heresy. But to bring the dispute 
before a tribunal whose law was the Gospel, and whose public 
prosecutor was Aquinas, would be quite another matter. Then we 
should be told that we are mixing up religion with politics. . . 


But we, mindful of Him who remains ever a Father to his 
quarrelling children . . . shall remain faithful to the ‘‘Great 
Dream.’’ We shall do so because of our faith in the Redemption, 
in the salvation which has opened to souls they way to everlasting 
life and to nations the hope of eventual healing. We cannot 
believe that the words and the sacrifice of a God for human 
brotherhood can also be another ‘‘Great Dream,’’ nor that to 
prevent its being so that very violence must be invoked to which 
Christ opposed His charity. We are faithful to our ideal because 
history bears witness that humanity has never climbed straight- 
forward like an eagle to the stars. We are faithful to it in the 
name of loyalty, still more in the name of intelligence, for if peace 
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were an illusion, if it were illusory to hope to establish it with- 
out force of arms, then all friendships, ententes, pacts and 
alliances would be but cunning tricks of misplaced ingenuity. 

We are for peace because we believe that it is war that is the 
Great Unreality .. . 


THOUGHT AND ACTION. Contemplata aliis tradere is the 
Dominican motto. It means that thought is not a mere 
means to action to be subordinated to its exigencies, but that 
action should spring from, and be directed by, right think- 
ing conducted for its own sake. A Dominican therefore, 
oppressed by the current prevalence of activism, will give a 
yelp of joyful recognition at so fine a statement of his own 
ideals as that contained in the editorial Action and 
Escapism in the current issue of ARENA. This editorial has 
been prompted by certain criticisms of that review’s austere 
critical and intellectual integrity and its concern with 
“subjects of literary and philosophical importance for their 
own sake.’’ These criticisms have nevertheless been valu- 
able, if only because they have elicited so excellent a state- 


ment of principle and policy—a policy which, under 
existing conditions, calls for considerable courage: 


The policy of Arena has been to publish articles by writers who 
have had a specialised training in those subjects of literary or 
philosophical or sociological importance on which they write. We 
aim at accuracy first of all, and we do not care whether our con- 
clusions are conventional or unconventional, so long as we have 
in some degree achieved an unconventional precision of thought 
in reaching them. Nor do we mind if no striking formula of 
action emerges, provided that we have made some small contribu- 
tion towards clarifying the matter in hand.. . 


The current number well exemplifies these ideals, and shows 
that the editors are determined to meet the urgent need for 
a first-rate English quarterly of Catholic criticism. It in- 
cludes an important essay by M. Gilson on Christendom and 
the French Tradition; Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P. contributes, 
to the series on Creators of the Modern mind, a brilliant 
description of the work and influence of Hobbes; D. A. 
Traversi’s illuminating study of ‘“‘The Winter's Tale’’ 
should assure him his place in the front rank of contem- 
porary critics. Fr. Wrighton is, we think, less happy in his 
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effort to fit Kierkegaard into a ‘‘type,’’ but his essay may 
serve to introduce the challenge of existentialism in circles 
where it is little known or understood, and the parallels 
with Newman are suggestive. An article which contains 
such phrases as ‘‘If the Means Test were abolished it would 
merely be one more step on the road towards the dissolution 
of the family,’’ and ‘‘It is said that the Means Test tends 
to break up the family because young people leave home 
rather than help their parents when the father is out of 
work. That is a slander on the working people of this 
country’’ is presumably inserted for amusement only—and 
anyway is offset by an article in the contrary sense by Mr. 
R. P. Walsh—but the joke seems to us in very doubtful 
taste. The standard of book-reviewing is high; some 
phrases from a view by Fr. A. R. Birley demand repro- 
duction: 


No one who has any close knowledge of the Vatican has any 
doubt at all about the complete indpendence of the Holy See, but 
the geographical position of the Vatican City and the nationality 
of the personnel of the Cardinals in Curia, the Nuncios and the 
Curia, make continual manifestation of this independence impera- 
tive. Any suspicion that the nationality of the personnel of the 
Curia influenced the Holy See’s politico-ecclesiastical decisions, as 
well as any suspicion that any Great Power had a predominant 
influence at the Vatican, would not only endanger the moral 
authority of the Holy See in the world at large but also lead to a 
weakening of the ready responsiveness of Catholics to the Pope’s 
directions. Given the extreme seriousness of the issue at stake 
everything should be done so to demonstrate before the whole 
world both the romanita and cattolicita of the personnel of the 
Curia and the complete independence of the Holy See that no one, 
unless in manifest bad faith, could even suspect anything else: 
for, in the words of Pius XI himself in the encyclical Ubi Arcano 
Dei, the sovereignty of the Pope ‘‘must be an absolutely 
independent sovereignty and must manifestly appear as such.” 


AMERICANA. The most vivid description to date of the 
character and work of the spiritual revival in U.S.A. 
associated with the CATHOLIC WORKER appeared in the 
December number of SCHWEIZERISCHE RUNDSCHAU (Die 
Axt an der Wurzel) by Father H. A. Reinhold. The subject 


is placed in its threefold setting of the drab slums of Mott 


Street, New York, of the political and economic background 
of contemporary America, and of the wide background of 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 
ay world-Catholicism.! There are lively pen-portraits of Dorothy 
les Day, the ex-Communist, ex-atheist ‘‘heart and hand’’ of 
els the movement, and of Peter Maurin, the Breton peasant 
ins immigrant, who is its brilliant ‘‘head.’’ The work of actu 
id § (Association of Catholic Trades Unionists) which has sprung 
on from the CATHOLIC WORKER movement is also described. 
ds The writer stresses the movement’s own refusal to become it- 
me self an organisation, for fear that in so doing it would betray 
of the Spirit. ‘“Let us hope,’’ concludes Fr. Reinhold, ‘‘that this 
his article will prove not a monument but a clarion call.’’ We 
nd hope it will be translated for our benefit in England. Another 
fr. witness to the vitality of contemporary American Catholicism 
ful is the INTERRACIAL REVIEW which is struggling for the 
me Christian principle of race-equality against the current 
ro- American treatment of the negro population (10 cents. 


monthly from 220 West 42nd Street, New York). In the 
sphere of ‘‘right thinking’’ excellent work is being done by 





ect THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, the ‘‘Quarterly Journal of 
lity Philosophy’’ published by the University of St. Louis, Mo. 
the The January number is typical, containing basic articles on 
eTa- Logic or Experience, The Philosophy of History, The 
the Philosophy of the Natural Moral Law and good critical work 
, as on current philosophical writings. This periodical should be 
ant found of the utmost value by Aquinas Societies, study- 
oral circles, etc., which are on the lookout for solid, but brief and 
to a non-technical, treatment of fundamental and contemporary 
ate problems. ORATES FRATRES of the monks of Collegeville 
hole continues its fine work for the liturgical apostolate. The 
the current issue contains a further instalment of Karl Adam’s 
one, Dogmatic Bases of the Liturgy and an account of the work- 
Ise: ings of the highly successful Liturgical Missions of the Mont 
"ano César monks in Belgium. The older established CoMMON- 
tel 
h Y 1 The writer’s opinions of the faded promise of kindred stirrings out- 
— side America are best left in the decent obscurity of the original: ‘‘1936 
the schrieb ich mir einen kleinen Aufsatz iiber die katholischen Jugendbewe- 
: gungen und ihren wahrhaft revolutionaren Charakter von der Seele. 
5. A. Was ich damals iiber Deutschland sagte, gilt nicht mehr. ‘Sept’ ist 
the gefallen. ‘Catholic Herald’, London, hat sich zu weiter nichts als einer 
: den Durchschnitt iiberragenden Zeitschrift entwickelt und halt nun 
(Die geruhsam und mit seiner Leistung zufrieden um Haupteslainge iiber der 
yject alten Position, ohne eine Bewegung bisher entfacht zu _ haben. 
Mott. ‘Colosseum’ zeigt bedenkliche Neigungen, im allgemeinen Strom der 
Faschismussympathie mitzuschwimmen, und die verschiedenen Gesch- 
und wister des New Yorker ‘Catholic Worker’—Sydney, Ottawa, London 
d of usw.—zehren alle von ihm, ohne ihn jedoch an Fiille und Tiefgang zu 


erreichen. Zwar glaube ich, dass man den ‘Catholic Worker’ nicht ohne 
weiteres nachahmen kann.’’ 
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WEAL has been going through a difficult period (ESPRIT 
comments: En 1937 cet estimable hebdomadaire s’est 
empétré, en prose et méme en vers, dans la défense de la 
civilisation occidentale. Ce fut du délire: charitablement 
nous nous tairons . . . Nous espérons que la revue, moins 
belliqueuse et plus sage, retournera 4 cette défense de la 
justice sociale aux Etats-Unis qui lui avait donné quelque 
renommée.’’), but it remains a good example of what a 
Catholic ‘‘lay’’ weekly review can be. A return to a more 
calm and critical attitude to contemporary events is indi- 
cated by its publication on February 4th of Maritain looks 
at Franco by C. J. Lucas. ‘‘In these few remarks,’’ he 
concludes, ‘‘I have tried to be faithful to the spirit of what 
M. Maritain writes. He has been misunderstood because 
he has plumbed a little deeper than the average person is 
willing to go. However, Catholics should realise the issues 
which are at stake, and the necessity of an uncompromising" 
fidelity to the Truth.’’ Though we are not sure that Mr. 
Lucas has followed M. Maritain into all those depths, his 
exposition may be recommended to the latter’s detractors 
and abusers in this country. Congratulations are due to 
THE PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH, the lively and progressive 
periodical of vital apologetics and spirituality from Silver 
Spring, Maryland, on the attainment of its tenth anniver- 
sary. In these ten years it has roped in the services of most 
of the worthwhile Catholic writers in America and England. 
Dorothy Day’s To an Agnostic is a first-rate regular feature. 
THE CHRISTIAN FRONT continues its work in the scientific 
discussion needful to bring Christian social principles into 
practical application. The February number includes a 
good article by Fr. T. E. Davitt, S.J., on Labour and 
Ownership, which states the case, hinted at in Quadragesimo 
Anno, for workers’ ownership and partnership contracts. 
The Paulists’ CATHOLIC WORLD, under the editorship of Fr. 
Gillis, continues to provide American Catholics with an 
enlightened general review and magazine, while the 
American taste for synthetic reading is met by THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST. The indexing of the vast output of Catholic 
periodical literature in English is undertaken by the 
Catholic magazine Index section of THE CATHOLIC BOOKMAN 
of Detroit, Mich. BLACKFRIARS contributions will be found 
regularly listed in its pages. 
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AMENDES HONORABLES. Mr. T. S. Eliot has kindly written 
to us drawing attention to a grave misunderstanding which 
may arise from our all too brief reference to his important 
observations in the current CRITERION: 


In your admirable ‘‘Extracts and Comments,”’ which I invari- 
ably read with profit, I am a little nettled to find, in the current 
number, a brief reference to my having commented ‘‘charitably’’ 
on Lord Nuffield’s benefactions to Oxford. While I hope that 
my comments always show Christian charity . . . I take a mild 
exception—not to the brevity of the reference—but to the use of 
the word ‘‘charitably’’ in such a brief reference. Are you sure 
that all your readers will take it simply that I have shown Chris- 
tian charity towards this appalling blunder? —and that they will 
not interpret your remark as meaning what in journalistic 
language is called ‘‘qualified approval’’? I wished to express 
unqualified disapproval. . . 


We would deeply regret any such deplorable misunder- 
standing; and can plead only that the justice and urgency 
of Mr. Eliot’s comment seemed to us so self-evident that we 
were the more impressed with his charity and moderation. 
We can find less excuse for having referred with such casual 
brevity to Mr. Eliot’s important and almost solitary protest 
against a situation fraught with a threat of sheer disaster to 
the University of Oxford. For, as Mr. Eliot goes on to com- 
plain, ‘‘So far as I know, mine was a solitary voice of 
warning against the subjection of the Oxford ‘Dominus 
Illuminatio Mea’ to the purposes of materialism.’’ Still 
more deplorable is that fact that, so far as we are aware, no 
effort has yet been made by the responsible authorities to 
meet Mr. Eliot’s protest, let alone to avert the irremediable 
degradation to which their action has exposed the 
University. 

Brother George Every, S.S.M., has kindly sent us an 
advance copy of a letter which is to be published in full in 
the next number of CHRISTENDOM: 

A paragraph in Penguin’s admirable review of periodicals in 
the January Blackfriars, contrasting Fr. Casserley with Fr. 
Micklewright, and Barthian tendencies with what he calls the 
“monistic and immanentist ‘Christian Platonist Nominalism’ ’’ 
of F. D. Maurice demands a protest. Fr. Micklewright’s is not 
the only possible view of Maurice, and is at certain points highly 
controversial . . . 
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But though I have no doubt that Penguin is right and Anglicans y 
in general and the Christendom group in particular have a lot of a 
thinking to do about Nature and Grace, in the process of thought SCH 
Maurice does not seem to stand for theological liberalism, but for ¢ 
the supremacy of the Bible and the creed over the scholasticism I 
of St. Thomas and over the classical Protestantism of Luther and S 
Barth. 5 
We hasten to explain that it was in no wise our intention I 
presume to pass judgment on the authentic interpretation of SCE 
the mind of Maurice, and are indeed relieved that Mr. d 
Micklewright’s exposition of his views is not to pass un- ‘ 
challenged. We would also assure Brother Every that we i 
too, with St. Thomas himself, stand emphatically for the le 
supremacy of the Bible and the creed over the scholasticism f 
of St. Thomas! k 

VIE 
CONTEMPORANEA. ANALECTA O.P. (Nov.-Dec.): A Letter from L 


the Master-General of the Order of Preachers recalls the part I 
played by Dominicans in the reunion of the Eastern and c 
Western Churches at the Council of Florence, the fifth cen- ( 
tenary of which is to be marked by renewed efforts for reunion. : 
Art Notes (Jan.-Feb.): The Undeveloped Resources of Catholic t 
Art by E. I. Watkin. Some account, with illustrations, of the 
new churches and schools of F. X. Velarde. 
CITE CHRETIENNE (Jan. 20): La place de la morale dans les 
affaires by Georges Tellerman: ethics versus business integrity? 
EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY (Jan.): The Orthodox and 





Edinburgh, 1937 by Dom Bede Winslow. Dr. Arendzen Vo 
examines Sophiology. 

HOcHLAND (Feb.): Von Spengler zu Dawson by Dr. Ludwig I 
Arnold is a valuable comparative study and appreciation of boc 
Christopher Dawson’s philosophy of history. Das ékumen- em 
ische Gesprich: an estimate of the Oxford and Edinburgh vir 
conferences by Dr. Otto Iserland. tial 

IRELAND To-Day (Feb.): Man and the Machine by S. J. Murray. “n 
Democracy at Bay by Cecil ffrench Salkeld (‘‘Denial of demo- Su 
cracy is an admission that Christianity has failed.”’). Eire or J 
Ireland by H. R. Chillingworth (‘‘God may save Ireland; Eire ide 
is past praying for.’’) ger 

IRENIKON (Nov.-Dec.): L. Zander gives an admirable critical Tea 
appraisal of the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences as seen by be 
an Orthodox. as 

REVUE THOMISTE (Jan.): La nature de la Théologie spéculative tov 
by R. Gagnebet, O.P.: Theology—affective piety or rigorous ane 
science? La paix selon la conception chrétienne by P. de is t 
Languen-Wendels, O.P. De la connaissance poétique by J. of 
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Maritain: ‘‘Poetry is knowledge, incomparably . . . To use it 
as a means for acquiring knowledge is to pervert it.’’ 

SCHILDGENOSSEN (Jan.-Feb.) includes Towards a Christian Con- 
ception of the Universe, a masterly essay by Romano Guardini; 
Modern Marriage in Crisis and Revolution by Josef Emonds; 
Shakespeare the Christian: A New Interpretation of the 
Sonnets by F. C. Rang; and an Introduction to Pascal’s 
Pensées by Guardini. 

SCHOENERE ZUKUNFT (Feb. 6): Dr. N. Grohauser’s Fragen um 
das englische Weltreich concludes: ‘‘Only a ‘moral revolution’ 
can give England the strength to overcome the perils that beset 
it. We believe that such a spiritual and intellectual revolution 
in England is quite possible if only she can find the right 
leaders. Nobody in Europe could hope otherwise—the down- 
fall of the British Empire would mean the collapse of the 
hegemony of Western man.”’ 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (Jan. 10): La conception chrétienne de 
l’ordre international by L. Le Fur, Professor of the Faculty of 
Law of Paris: a clear and magisterial exposition, with practical 
conclusions regarding a Catholic’s attitude to the League. 
(Jan. 25): On doit se soumettre aux pouvoirs constitués by C. 
Spicq, O.P.; the early Christian attitude to civil authority and 
the present-day applications of the same governing principles. 

PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


VON CHRISTLICHER EHRENHAFTIGKEIT, von Dr. Richard Egenter. 
(Késel und Pustet, Miinchen; RM. 3.20.) 

In recent years there has appeared in Germany a number of 
books which all display similar tendencies. They lay particular 
emphasis on the active as distinct from the merely negative 
virtues, on the power and dignity of man as seen through Chris- 
tian eyes, and ona full recognition and affirmation of all 
‘“‘natural’’ values when co-ordinated with, and subordinated to, 
Supernature. 

Are we to see in this merely a strategy of assimilation to current 
ideologies, a tactical move in apologetics? Or does it indicate a 
genuine process of self-examination and the appearance of a new 
realisation of the Christian consciousness? A non-German may 
be tempted to suspect a morbid symptom; but if it be such it is 
as a fever is not only a symptom of disease but also a process 
towards a new condition of health. The heresy which to-day, 
and not only in Germany, afflicts the Body of the Church and 
is testing its powers of resistance is not, as were the great heresies 
of history, a heresy in dogma which compels the more exact 
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formulation of the content of the faith. Rather is it a moral 
heresy which calls in question the whole way in which the Church 
claims to lead man, and which consequently challenges her very 
raison d’étre. The moral heresy of to-day will compel the faith to 
give new proof of its practical power, its reality and validity. 

Modern man no longer sees Nature and Supernature as a 
unity. Having lost his ability to apprehend this complete unity 
of truth, he is suspicious of all that claims to be not of this world. 
Failing to see the unity of Nature and Supernature, he is hostile 
to the man who claims to believe in a supernatural, and believes 
that he must be rent by the opposing claims of two worlds. He 
is inclined to make this dichotomy of the religious man respon- 
sible for the present and past failures of human striving and 
endeavour. He will even imply that the religious man has no 
justification for existence in this world. ‘‘Heaven belongs to 
you; the earth to us,’’ it has been said. Such men are idealists; 
but while they transcend mere individualism and egotism, they 
do not transcend purely earthly aims and objectives. They will 
mobilise all the powers of spirituality and idealism in their search 
for a purely naturalistic morality in order to realise the dreams 
of recent centuries of a heaven on earth. For this they have no 
use for men who owe a divided allegiance to ‘‘two worlds,’’ for 
they seek to harness religious fervour itself in unreserved devo- 
tion to this ideal. Much of such fervour is needed to-day in order 
to deliver the world from its agony. 

It would be an indecency for us Christians to chide for their 
loss of faith men who are suffering from the evil inheritance of 
recent centuries. The man who is possessed by the love of Christ 
cannot acquiesce in the divorce that has been made between the 
“‘two worlds.’’ But not only must he, from a sense of Christian 
responsibility, be in the front rank of this struggle to establish the 
“‘natural’’ foundations of earthly order; he must bridge over the 
chasm that has been made between Nature and Supernature. We 
must resist the temptation to be insensible to natural values on 
the ground that they are overshadowed by supernatural values. 
Nor must we so view things through the eye of faith, and so 
speak the language of faith, that the great mass of our fellow 
men can no longer understand us. In so doing we should betray 
the universality of our apostolic mission; though we may attract 
a few isolated individuals to the truth, we shall not touch the mass 
of mankind in its own interests and preoccupations. A Christian 
may not offer merely negative opposition to this idealism without 
putting something better in its place; he may not despise a good 
thing because it is not the best. There are indeed nobler and 
holier things for our moral theologians to think about than what 
is accounted noble and holy by the naturalistic man of to-day. 
If in this new German Catholic literature natural values form 
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the subject-matter, they are chosen of set purpose, from a sense 
of Christian responsibility, for their writers are conscious that 
these values are yet greater for the Christian than they can be for 
the non-Christian. 

The scientific value of these books lies in the fact that they 
unite the richness of modern, and especially psychological, dis- 
covery with the clearness, solidity and comprehensive unity of 
St. Thomas. Their writers feel responsible for the ideals and 
values which they have in common with those outside the faith, 
and these ideals and values they so elaborate that they may 
become for unbelievers a prolegomenon to the knowledge of the 
eternal Truth itself. 

Dr. Egenter is a leader in this apostolic method of procedure 
from Nature to Supernature. In his present book he treats of 
the problem of Honour (Ehre) which is to-day particularly acute, 
and most decisive in its consequences, for Germany, and is, in 
the deepest sense, the problem of the present time. Honour is not 
understood in a merely superficial, juridical sense, but inan essen- 
tially antropocentric one, corresponding to the spirit of Nordic 
man as the consciousness of human dignity and the inner force 
urging to the full development of human vitality and self- 
assertion. It is viewed as something in irreconcilable opposition 
to the Christian spirit of Love and self-surrender, humility and 
self-denial. Such qualities, it is now being urged, make man 
unfit for the realisation of earthly order. 

But the Christian conception of Honour is something 
spiritual, something which surpasses the urges of instinct, and 
hence something incapable of producing spectacular effects by 
mass-suggestion. Yet Dr. Egenter shows it to be, from the 
integral Christian standpoint, something so charged with power 
and beauty, that we may say with Paul in his enthusiast for 
Christ, ‘‘Seeing that many glory according to the flesh, I will 
glory more.’’ But such sentiments are not just a self-complacency 
suggested by the printed word; they must arise from the con- 
sciousness that we owe all to the gift of God in us and to the 
overflow of the life of Christ whereby alone the world can live. 

The struggle of Christ’s people in Germany is not just a local 
affair. It is but part of the struggle which Christians throughout 
the world to-day must wage for the position which they are called 
to occupy for the preservation and redemption of the whole order 
and well-being of the world. “ie 5 Gee 


CHRISTLICHER EDELMUT ZUR UNGEBORGENHEIT. By Linus Bopp. 

(Herder, Freiburg i.B.; boards RM. 2.60; cloth RM. 3.20.) 

Dre LITURGIE ALS QUELLE STLICHER FREMMIGKEIT. By Julius 
Tyciak. (Herder; RM. 2.80.) 

If a true Christian life is a dedication of our own life and not a 

substitution of a life not our own, a sanctification of our daily 
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problems and not an exclusion of them, a transformation of our 
life of nature into a life of Grace, a realisation of the supernatural 
setting of our existence, and if it is through our liturgical life on 
earth that we arrive at this orientation, then both these books 
are an apt apostolate. Liturgy and life are one, Church and 
home are no longer divided (Tyciak, p. 140), the Supernatural 
is interwoven with Nature, and all Life becomes one integrated 
whole. In the prayer of the Church, time and space are trans- 
cended (Bopp, p. 29) and Earth is united to Heaven. It is only 
in this fulness of life that the bewilderment and insecurity of this 
present existence becomes intelligible, it is only by steering for 
safety in God (Bopp, p. 16) that man can prevail over his own 
difficulties, and in this very experience and consecration of his 
life, his prayer overflows into due thanksgiving (Tyciak, p. 30). 

We are bidden by the publishers not to be put off by the 
strange title of the Rev. Dr. Bopp’s book (his whole style is of 
course enigmatic), but his sub-title makes it clearer that he will 
speak of this dedication to God by means of the liturgy of our 
sacrifices and our toils, a consecration made with the courage of 
Faith. The book completes the thought of the author’s two 
previous books Liturgie und Lebensstil and In liturgische 
Geborgenheit. The other book is a study of a realisation of this 
attitude in Eastern Christianity: this living through the liturgy 
in a constant consciousness of the presence of the Mysteries. Both 
books frequently quote and refer to the liturgy seen as the fount 
of this Christian life. 

Dr. Bopp begins by explaining this supernatural point of view 
and shows the hopelessness of trust and refuge in the things of 
this world, taken in themselves (Materialism). Only by living 
‘“‘under the eye of God’’ will man find the true value of things, 
of men, and of himself. Only by finding supernatural security 
will he cease to seek the natural (p. 95). This consecration of life 
is then seen in relation to the various vocations and works of 
mankind. Every occupation can be offered. Of particular 
interest is the section on Marriage, and the sacrifice of Marriage 
considered together with the Sacrifice of the Marriage-Mass (p. 
72). The texts of the blessings for a mother, before and after 
the birth of her child, are examined. The liturgical function of 
the consecration of a virgin is shown to express the whole idea 
of Christian Virginity, and Mary is the model both of Motherhood 
and Virginity (p. 84). The dedication of leadership and obedi- 
ence is interesting—again fully expressed in the quoted passages 
from the consecrations of bishops and kings. Confirmation is a 
Sacrament of Obedience—the follower of Christ, his soldier (p. 
118). This idea of divine vocation is extended to many activities 
not directly religious, science, art, sport—the heroism of these 
things can partake of the Christian heroism—the activities and 
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discoveries of man are ‘‘a sort of natural liturgy in themselves’’ 
(p. 137). Then there is a chapter on the vocation of the soldier, 
the blessing of the soldier and his sword from the old Pontificals, 
and the idea of the soldier’s participation in the king’s authority. 
Lastly a word on the Church’s battle with the diabolical forces, 
and how these are released by departure from the liturgical life 
and the Sacraments, whence Leo XIII’s “‘little Exorcism’’ in 
the prayers after Low Mass (p. 160). 

The book on Eastern liturgical devotion is easier. This unity 
of Liturgy and life is demonstrated rather from the side of the 
Liturgy than (as in the previous book) from the side of Life. A 
study is made of the Eastern rites, with many texts and symbolic 
rubrics transcribed, and commented in an exuberant style 
reminiscent of the Orient itself, showing the phases of the spiritual 
life—and even much of the material life of the faithful reflected 
in them. The Abbot of Maria Laach in his preface says that we 
of the West have much to learn from the Eastern consciousness 
of this bond, this way in which men’s everyday lives are swept 
up into their liturgical prayer, and it seems a pity that as this 
is studied in the Eastern liturgies, it is not indicated pari passu 
where we may find these same links in our own liturgy, which 
is hardly less rich, though certainly less graphic in this reflection. 
Such parallels could be made for the Breviary, in the Hymns of 
the Little Hours (the progress of the day) (p. 44), the communion 
with the Angels in praise (p. 31) in the Te Deum; and for the 
Mass frequently, down to the note of joy (p. 30) in our vesting- 
prayers—and so on. But the places in the Oriental liturgies 
(Byzantine, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic and Russian) are anyway 
most valuable. The prevalance in the Eastern liturgies of the 
Resurrection-motif is noted (p. 2 sq.), and the Eastern theology 
of Ikons (p. 140) as ‘‘making-present’’ the Holy Person. There is 
an interesting chapter on the deep Eucharistic and liturgical sense 
of the Eastern Fathers, and another on the liturgical basis of 
modern Russian Christian thought. For throughout the East, 


3 now as always, there runs the deep consciousness of the presence 


of the Mysteries. One must mention the beautiful dust-cover, 
with just the title in a fine uncial hand. 
SEBASTIAN BuLLoucu, O.P. 


THE Love oF Gop. By Bede Frost. (Hodder & Stoughton; 
3s. 6d.) 

To achieve a successful restatement of fundamentals is no 
small triumph. To formulate the doctrine of Divine Love in such 
manner as to convey a message even to the indifferent is no light 
task. The world has grown tired of being told ‘‘God is Love,’’ 
so that a central truth of Religion has become by too frequent 
repetition an empty, meaningless phrase. 
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How are we to reawaken interest? Chiefly by remedying the b 
causes responsible for its present neglect. Not the least impor- * 
tant of such causes is the tendency to use, or rather misuse, . 
words, employing them with little or no realisation of their Pr 
significance and not infrequently making them bear a meaning f | 
entirely foreign. ‘‘Thus when we hear that God is Charity or th 
Love, our whole understanding of the statement is vitiated be- ) 
cause our thought is debased,’’ and our devotion will be debased Ct 
if it flow from a ‘‘fluidity of emotion’’ and not from ‘‘the fulness os 
of dogma.’’ Only when grounded in supernatural truths can our lis 
spiritual life be fruitful. Hence the necessity of knowing Who § 
God is, and what His Love implies. A consideration of these hie 
points occupies two-thirds of the book. The most interesting 2 
chapter is that entitled Divine Love and Human Freedom, where ey 
the author clearly points out that true freedom consists in con- It 
formity of man’s will to the will of God, in the choice of God as ate: 
the Final Good, in so firmly establishing the will in good that it per 
becomes inconceivable for man to choose evil. Evil exists, not ser 
because God is powerless to check it, but because man abuses a ° 
God’s gift. The third section of the book deals with our love for ie i 
God, the first and greatest of the commandments, and in the ret 
observance of which we fully realise our perfection. While the Cc “ 
chapter on the Seven Last Words forms a fitting conclusion, the y 
matter is far too compressed to make easy reading. If one may pm 
add another adverse criticism it is that quotations are too numer- Vai 
ous, and so apt to distract from the main theme. But apart from ith 
these minor defects the book is to be praised and recommended, Ch | 
and the author, a member of the Anglican community of Chr 
Nashdom, congratulated for so successfully accomplishing a § (+ F 
difficult task. TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. plici 

whil 
THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. By Karl Barth. (James (P 1 
Clarke; Is.) shat 

‘‘The quest for the one Church . . . cannot be concerned with J of 4 
magical fascination of numerical unity or uniqueness, nor with § ciple 
the ethical and social ideals of uniformity, mental harmony and J doe, 
agreement. It must rather be concerned with the imperative J one ; 
content of the acknowledgment that there is one Lord, one faith, J anq 
one baptism, one God above all, for all and in all.” (p. 18) § ang 1 
‘‘We have no right to explain the multiplicity of the Churches as § to ¢y, 
a necessary mark of the visible and empirical as contrasted with B jisten 
the ideal, invisible and essential Church; no right, because this § of 
entire distinction is foreign to the New Testament, and because, § Chyr 
according to the New Testament, even in this respect the Church § gecjgj 
of Jesus Christ is but one . . . visible by tokens in the multitude again 





of its confessed adherents, visible as a congregation with its office- 
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bearers, visible as a ministry of Word and Sacrament.’’ (p. 25.) 
‘“‘What is our standing ground if we take the familiar line of 
ascribing to the Roman, the Greek, the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
the Anglican and other Churches their special attributes and 
functions within an imagined organic totality? However well 
this may sound, it is not theology, it is mere sociology or philo- 
sophy of history; it means that in order to evade the question of 
Church unity we are spinning the thread of our own notions 
instead of facing the question which Christ confronts us, and 
listening for His own answer.’’ (p. 27.) ‘‘The union of the 
Churches is too great a matter to be the result of a movement 
however cautious and far-sighted . . . From this point of view I 
am not distressed by the well-known and widely regretted attitude 
of the Roman See towards union movements of past and present. 
It was and is needful that someone somewhere should make a 
stand against the excessive claims of all Church movements, and 
assert that the union of the Churches is a thing which cannot be 
manufactured, but must be found and confessed, in subordina- 
tion to that already accomplished oneness of the Church which 
is in Christ Jesus.’’ (pp. 47-48.) ‘‘A union of the Churches . . 
would mean a union of the Confessions into one unanimous 
Confession.’’ (p. 50.) 

Yet for Barth tat one visible Church and unanimous Confes- 
sion is no more existing fact, for it has been destroyed by sin. 
Vain is all attempt to seek for the unity of the Church apart from 
“the quest for Jesus Christ as the concrete Head and Lord of the 
Church.’’ Unity has been lost because He has been lost. ‘‘Jesus 
Christ as the one Mediator between God and man is the oneness 
of the Church, is that unity within which there may be multi- 
plicity of communities, of gifts, of persons within one Church, 
while through it a multiplicity of Churches are excluded.”’ 
(Pp. 19.) 

This book is, as was to be expected from its author, another 
shattering challenge to those who have inherited the consequences 
of the Reformation while repudiating or emasculating its prin- 
ciples. Detesting those principles as we do, detesting ours as 
does Karl Barth, we cannot, nevertheless, fail to revere him as 
one for whom the sovereign Truth and Will of God is paramount, 
and for whom ‘‘the concept of toleration originates in political 
and philosophical principles which are not only alien but opposed 
to the Gospel.’’ (p. 4.) He knows with us that “‘If we are 
listening for Christ’s voice, then it is not a matter of opinion but 
of faith that over against the doctrine, order and life of other 
Churches we should utter a more or less emphatic No at certain 
decision points . . The truth of God in Jesus Christ compels us 
again and again to decision and choice . . . unmoved by the 
possible reproach of narrow-mindedness and want of heart, 
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lending nor ear to those who cry ‘peace, peace’ when there is no 
peace.’ (p. 32.) Perhaps the Catholic ‘‘Non possumus’’ towards 
some contemporary reunion movements has had no more striking 
vindication than from this Calvinist. 

Victor WuiteE, O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


DISCIPLINARY DECREES OF THE GENERAL Councits. H. J. 
Schroeder, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co.; 25s.) 

The General Councils of the Church are only twenty in 
number. Eighteen of these are here dealt with, and all these were 
held before the great European revolt from the Church in the 
sixteenth century. To one not well versed in ecclesiastical litera- 
ture it therefore comes as a shock to be told that the results of 
these Councils cannot be obtained in any one volume, or any 
ten volumes for the matter of that. Until recent years they could 
be secured secondhand, and at a fabulous price, in the vast 
tomes of Labbe-Mansi. Since 1900 Pére Lequercq has trans- 
lated into French and augmented the nine volumes of Bishop 
Hefele in fourteen 4to. volumes, totally altogether 11,500 pages. 
Father Schroeder has confined his work to one 4to. of 669 pages. 
From a merely material point of view we can see how much he 
has put us in his debt. 

But there is a qualification to be made; the volume under 
review is confined to the disciplinary decrees of the Councils, 
ignoring those on dogmatic questions. Yet we should indeed be 
ungrateful did we complain. Father Schroeder has done a 
sufficient service as it is; perhaps some other scholar will be 
found diligent enough to do the dogmatic part as he has done the 
canonical one. Had he not gone to the pains of writing up the 
historical background of each Council he would have found space 
and to spare for the inclusion of the doctrinal decrees, but he 
decided this background was necessary and I cannot but agree 
with him. ‘‘For, after all, the full scope and import of a con- 
ciliar decision, whether of a dogmatic or disciplinary nature, can 
be grasped only when studied in the light of the conditions and 
forces that produced it.”’ 

The plan of the work is simple. First we have the history in 
brief of each Council, then the text of each canon or decree, 
followed by a commentary. At the end of the volume are given 
the canons or decrees, 401 in number, in their original language, 
Greek or Latin. Some students will probably wish that the 
decrees in their original language were placed in the body of the 
work, immediately before the author’s translation of each. At 
times the translation appears cumbersome and perhaps even 
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crude, but this would seem to be due to the translator’s desire to 
get as close as possible to the exact meaning and value of each 
decree. Free translations in matters of Canon Law and discip- 
line are not welcomed by a student. Father Schroeder recognizes 
this when he says in his Introduction: ‘‘Decrees are not always 
easy to translate and to interpret. That I have everywhere 
succeeded in doing so correctly, is a claim which I am not con- 
ceited enough to make.’’ Nevertheless he is to be congratulated 
on what, as far as a reviewer can judge without testing anything 
like the whole work, seems a very successful achievement. 

It would be a mistake to think of General Councils as assem- 
bled only when the Faith was in question, six of them dealt only 
with some crisis threatening the Church from schism, lay en- 
croachments on ecclesiastical rights, Moslem invasions, and 
abuses in Christian life. But it is true to say that every General 
Council dealt with matters of discipline, and it is chiefly on this 
account that the present work of Father Schroeder is so welcome. 
Some of these decrees are well known, some are of archaeological 
interest. As examples of the latter we may instance the regula- 
tions concerning clerical dress. The Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215) forbade ecclesiastics to wear ‘‘red or green garments or 
curiously sewed together gloves, or beak-shaped shoes.’”” A 
century later the Council of Vienne (1311) prohibited the use of 
“red or green shoes in public.’’ After the lapse of another 
hundred years the Council of Constance (1415) found it necessary 
to suppress the use ‘‘of gloves extending to the elbows,’’ worn 
even by prelates, and ‘‘long, sumptuous garments separated at 
the back and sides and adorned with furs.’’ Few if any abuses 
escaped the notice of these Councils. The recitation of the divine 
office with due decorum, insistence on the necessary pauses to 
be made in the middle of each verse of the psalm, the suppression 
of laughter in choir by canons and chaplains, the presentation 
and examination of the accounts of money-lenders are all found 
in the decrees of Basle and Vienne, also the discontent of some 
bishops with the poor food provided for them when visiting 
Cistercian monasteries. The Third Lateran Council (1179) de- 
served the gratitude of all charitably disposed persons by pro- 
viding that groups of lepers should have their own churches and 
priests to administer to them. 

Very interesting is the comment by Father Schroeder on the 
celebrated canon of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), Omnis 
utriusque sexus, commanding all who had attained the use of 
teason to ‘‘confess all their sins at least once a year to their own 
parish priest. (proprio sacerdoti.)’’ ‘‘What the Council required’’ 
he says, ‘“‘was confession at least once a year to the parochus 
proprius. No matter how often the faithful confessed to other 


] priests during the year, once a year at least, unless they have the 
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permission of their own pastor to go to another, they must go 
to their own parish priest. This is the raison d’étre of the decree. 
By this action the Council established no new rights and imposed 
no new obligations, but merely gave ecumenical sanction to, or 
made universal, a discipline already in existence; being prompted 
thereto by the fact that that discipline had in some measure, and 
under certain influences, fallen into desuetude.’’ This legislation 
is now obsolete as regards confessing to any particular priest— 
Catholics are free to make their confessions, even the annual one, 
to any priest approved by the bishop as a confessor. The obliga- 
tion of making the annual confession of course remains. 

From these few quotations some idea of the interest of the book 
and its usefulness may perhaps be gathered. Father Schroeder 
has placed ecclesiastical students under a debt of gratitude. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


Sorrow Buitt A BripGe. By Katherine Burton. (Longmans; 
7s. 6d.) 


Few modern biographies can offer so varied an appeal as this 
history of the life and labours of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s second 
daughter, Rose, known in later life as Mother Mary Alphonsa, 
O.S.D. There are those, for instance, whose interest in literary 
history will respond to the vivid re-incarnation of nineteenth 
century writers, like Hawthorne himself, as well as Emerson, 
Thoreau, Longfellow and the Brownings, friends of the family 
during Rose’s early years. There are others who will find their 
attraction in the gradual, almost inevitable, conversion of this 
daughter of New England Calvinism to the Catholic Faith. 
Those, again, who can appreciate a work of art will be grateful 
to the author for her simplicity and restraint which has enabled 
her to use with true dramatic effect, shorn of heroics, the 
splendid material at her disposal. Social workers, and partic- 
ularly those in the Catholic ranks, will find a practical object- 
lesson of Christ-like charity exercised in the most repellant cir- 
cumstances; whilst Tertiaries, and others directly or indirectly 
concerned with the many-sided apostolate of St. Dominic’s Order, 
will rejoice to have this fitting memorial of a holy and model 
Dominican Tertiary. But there is no one, unless he retain no 
spark of humanity, who could fail to be moved profoundly by the 
simple recital of this heroic woman’s almost incredible work, 
especially in her first lonely efforts, for the abandoned and un- 
wed horrible cancer cases amongst the destitute of New 


The character of Rose Hawthorne, from her earliest years, is 
finely and sympathetically drawn and the difficulties of her 
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married life, especially after the death of her only child, cause 
us little surprise. In 1871 she married Francis Parsons Lathrop, 
a lovable but wayward character, who could not measure up to 
the high standard of her father’s memory unconsciously adopted 
by her, and a natural incompatibility of temperament was 
rendered unbearably acute by her husband’s growing indulgence 
in the vice of alcholic intemperance. Both of them were received 
into the Church in 1891, but it was only two years later that she 
left him, probably in the hope of compelling him into control of 
his weakness. A reconciliation proved futile and she again left 
him, this time finally. She was now all alone, bound ‘‘as by a 
bridge to the dead.’’ This final separation from the husband she 
loved was the consummation of years of growing personal sorrow 
so soon now to be transmuted into a very divine compassion, for, 
in the beautiful words of Maurice Baring, ‘‘sorrow built a bridge 

. into the infinite . . . One has to accept sorrow for it to be 
a healing power, and that is the most difficult thing in the world.”’ 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop accepted it, and it became a healing 
power not only for her own soul but also for the souls and bodies 
of so many of God’s abandoned poor. Having come into contact 
with incurable cancer in its most repulsive form amongst the 
destitute, she determined to devote her life to their service. 
Without money or resources she established herself in a miserable 
slum tenement, sought out the pathetic and despairing objects of 
her charity, heroically overcame her natural repugnance and 
cleaned and dressed their gaping wounds. Having put her hand 
to the plough, she did not look back. ‘‘Think twice,”’ said a 
well-meaning friend who sought her out. ‘‘I have thought once 
and I have decided,’’ answered Rose. Then began an epic story 
equalled only in the lives of some of the Saints of God like Rose 
of Lima or Damian the Leper; and Miss Burton has told that 
story as it deserves to be told, simply and starkly. She has told, 
too, how the Servants for the Relief of Incurable Cancer came 
into being, how through the understanding help of a worthy 
Dominican, Fr. Thuente, O.P., she herself became the foundress 
of a Dominican group, how public interest was gradually 
aroused, and how more than one fine hospital home was even- 
tually established and infused with the same spirit of Christlike 
charity as that which transformed her rooms in the slum tene- 
ment a quarter of a century earlier. She had said in those early 
days of herself and the splendid companion who had joined her: 
“We plan to make this work so thoroughly and affectionately 
gentle that even the poor can praise it.’’ Perhaps her greatest 
merit is that her work justified and gained this praise from the 


poor. 
Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MODERN SACRED ART. An International Annual Review. Edited 
by Joan Morris. (Sands; 7s. 6d.) 

This book is both encouraging and disappointing. Dis- 
appointing not through any fault of either editor or publisher, 
but because much of the work reproduced in it and of the 
opinions expressed in it are marked with that blight of art, 
““preciousness.”’ This has always spoilt art, but singularly affects 
modern art. Not surprising since it is a parasite which attacks 
when artists have become distracted from the realisation, so 
essential, that art is a blossoming from within. The modern artist 
has, perhaps more than any other artist, had enough distractions 
to kill art altogether. And neither is this surprising since modern 
research has resurrected to haunt him all the best productions of 
all the best artists of all the best periods. He is possessed by a 
legion of powerful spirits. Instead of learning from the work of 
other times the secret of its magic, he tends to reproduce them in 
such a brutally Procrustean way as to make Surrealism seem 
sometimes the only aesthetic cure. 

On looking through the book one cannot but miss the true 
artist’s vision. The beauty of a work of art results from the 
perfect balance between the artist’s vision and the expression of 
it so that each ‘‘component part’’ is informed by this vision, 
binding the whole into unity. The artist’s choice of symbols in 
colour tone and line, as the poet’s choice of words and the 
musician’s choice of notes, must be inevitable. Inevitableness 
and spontaneity suppose a proper digestion of experience and a 
real valuation, intuitive knowledge and command of experience 
and invention over and above or rather before the technical 
ability and dexterity that the particular art demands. (Even this 
technical skill is sometimes lacking in these examples, some of 
which are not even soulless beauties.) | Leonardo da Vinci's 
saying, though clumsy, is deadly true. ‘‘The inspiration is the 
general, and the ideas the soldiers.’’ It is easy to swallow, so 
hard to savour, and with such a mob of soldiers as there is to-day 
it needs a general indeed to order them. 

It does not follow that a work of art is true because it is the 
outcome of an intuition of beauty, such an intuition or vision is 
but the licence for endless elbow-grease. ‘‘The great precept 
is: take infinite pains, and make something that looks effortless” 
a description of Michael Angelo’s and advice for the man of vision 
only, for the labour of artistic creation would kill anyone less. 
Maritain, in an excellent article in this book called Reflections on 
Sacred Art, tells of the lacking ‘‘truly religious inspiration and 
character in modern church art.’’ There is not that savouring 
and appreciation of the subjects the artists are trying to portray, 
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yet if ever it is love must labour it must in art, and without the 
artist’s appreciation, love and consequent creative vision even 
this labour is lost. Maritain’s essay might well be a model for its 
perfect balance of content and expression. 

Great art is a living art. It is born and lives in the fashion off 
a particular age and never dies. It is born and lives of a parti- 
cular mind and never dies. The reason for this is that an age’s 
fashion, or an individual’s nature, inasmuch as it is sincere, is 
but a manifestation of Beauty which never dies. It is a shame 
that Severini deplores the existence of individualism in art. 
However, Maritain in the following article reinstates the in- 
dividual, showing his likeness to God as Creator. If, as Leonardo 
da Vinci says, art is the grandson of God, then the artist must be 
the son who makes in his own image as he was himself made in 
God’s image. He must create in his own order in the way that 
God creates—in his own personal image. Fr. Benedict 
Williamson, first in the book, uses so fascinating a phrase as 
“the living style’ all the more fascinating for the mystery he 
leaves around it. It is not easy to define. ‘‘Not every building,’’ 
he says of a particular period, ‘‘was in the living style.’’ In this 
book by no means many are wholly in the living style, but all 
reflect it if only as extraneously, as some of the minor impres- 
sionists reflected Impressionism. And incidentally, it was there 
began the living style of our time. In all the chaos of Post- 
Impression there is reflected the principles of our living style. 
The style is not yet clearly existing, due to lack of tradition in 
other spheres (deplored in his article by Mr. E. I. Watkin), but 
each school that has arisen in the last fifty years has reflected this 
groping of ours towards a better appreciation of both the artist’s 
vision and his material. Each has falsified by too exclusive a 
choice, but the deposit of truth has grown. Further the arts have 
done much, as they always did in their graciousness, towards a 
better realising of the vices and virtues of modern life. And 
modern sacred art does as much for the Church to-day. A style 
is beginning to live, and in showing this, this book is extremely 
valuable. The defect that it shows is a still rather persistent 
flogging of a dead tradition inadequately summed up in the un- 
fortunate word, used in one or two articles, ‘‘academicism,’’ and 
a rather weakminded attention to the distractions of former 
traditions of art. But these bad habits are weak now, and really 
a hang-over from former times. On the other hand it reflects the 
existence of a genuine renaissance, for though all the above 
defects are still sucking the vitality from modern art, still the 
greatest reactionaries have established themselves, and not 
merely as reactionaries. There is a multitude of individuals and 
societies who have in varying degrees ‘‘arrived.’’ 

These general criticisms embrace most of modern rt, 
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but sacred art suffers along with it, and with it will be 
remedied. After a better appreciation of the artist’s job there 
will follow a better appreciation of sacred art which is but an 
application to particular requirements and subjects. Sacred art 
is a part of the Liturgy, and as it would be foolishness to impose 
the Liturgy upon pagans or even uninstructed Catholics, and 
just as the liturgy supposes belief and a certain elegance of 
manner, so sacred art supposes a true appreciation of the sacred 
and a technical proficiency. 

There are interesting articles on the work done by various 
societies all over the world, and two articles on the metaphysic 
of art. One is by Mr. Watkin, in which he stresses the 
importance of tradition, and another by Father Terburg, O.P., 
On the Concept of Beauty, in which he compares Beauty with 
Goodness. He makes this important point that Beauty is an 
object of knowledge and not, as the Good, of desire, an inter- 
esting point in an age when many people seem to consider art a 
kind of useless luxury, and tend to forget that all kinds of know- 
ledge and the perfection of knowledge should be exploited by us 
whose object in this life is to know, and consequently to desire, 
God. 

WILi1AM Harris, O.P. 


THE WHITE FATHERS IN AFRICA. By Donald Attwater. (Burns, 


Oates; 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Attwater has produced a really interesting and exciting 
book; this appreciation found on the cover flap we make our 
own; (the cover and binding of the cheaper edition is almost an 
act of disrespect to the subject and its author). Foreworded by 
His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley this brief sketch of the begin- 
nings, aims, and growth of Cardinal Lavigerie’s great missionary 
project for Africa admirably justifies so gracious a sponsorship. 
Missionary zeal, especially French missionary zeal, only too often 
carries with it a host of imprudences; in theory and in practice 
the activity of the White Fathers’ Society appears to have evaded 
them almost entirely, and this mark of their rule and life, so 
ably demonstrated by the author, is cheering. The author depicts 
in a generous attractive style a sphere of Catholic activity that 
bespeaks the presence of the true Spirit of Christ. Do not take 
up this book if you are unwilling for the mind and heart to be 
stirred—stirred with the spirit of the missionary and with the 
realisation of that eminently social intimacy that characterises 
the Body of Christ. 

An appeal—for prayers, vocations, material aid—is occasion- 
ally perceptible, putting up its head between the lines; was this, 
inoffensive though it may be, necessary? Emphatically no; the 
tale itself has been told too well. It overflows with strong sugges- 
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tions and descriptions of encouraging activity. ‘‘ ... Perhaps it 
will happen yet [Europe be reconverted by missionaries from a 
Christian China], or in centuries to come Europe may even be 
reconverted from the Congo or Uganda.”’ . . . ‘Christian leader- 
ship may pass to what are now foreign missionary countries.’’ 
Widespread thoughts and very reasonably expressed. Again: 
‘European clothes and Latin or Teutonic culture are no necessary 
part of the good news of Christ, and the people of Urundi have 
as much right to what is good in their society as we English have 
in ours.’” And Cardinal Lavigerie taught his sons: “‘It is an 
unforgivable mistake to try and turn them [Negroes] into 
Frenchmen.’’ Finally, to quote a passage that points out the 
wisely directed zeal of these White Fathers: ‘““The White Fathers 
have demonstrated that the Mohammedan can be converted, but 
they realised from the outset that to teach or preach Christianity 
direct is at present useless not simply because people will not 
listen but because they are not yet ready to hear.’’ Nothing 
rabid here—gratia perficit naturam. . 

Such passages as these could be multiplied; together they force 
one to sit back with relief and gratitude; the whole Church and 
the great colonising governments could very well learn from 
them, and imitate the spirit that prompts them. 

The reading of this book is lightened and brought into relief 
with the help of several very understandable maps and a variety 
of excellent illustrations. 

P. P. Feeny, O.P. 


PATRISTIC BULLETIN 


PatroLtocia. By Dom Basil Steidle. (Herder; RM. 5.— & 6.—.) 

Die KIRCHENVAETER UND DAS EVANGELIUM. (Herder; RM. 4.60 . 
& 5.80.) 

DiE VATERLESUNGEN DES BrEviERS. (Herder; RM. 4.40 & 5.60.) 

Tue First EpIsTLE OF CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS. By W. 
K. Lowther Clarke. (S.P.C.K.; 4s. 6d.) 

THE TREATISE ON THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION. By Dom Gregory 
Dix. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 

The Patrologia of Dom Basil Steidle may be regarded either as 

a bibliography or as a manual. The moralists and the theologians 

of the early Church are arranged chronologically from Ignatius 

to Damascene, and from Tertullian to Isidore. Each has his 

paragraph, each paragraph its bibliography. The paragraphs 

follow a familiar pattern; the rightly cautious dates, the facile 

phrasing, the rotund latinity. Inevitably it is impossible for 

such a method to convey the complexity of either human or 
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textual problems and the sections on Marius Victorinus and on 
the Apology of Aristides provide vivid examples of the inade- 
quacy of the convention. But the value of the bibliographies are 
unique. They include not only articles in periodicals but sections 
in monographs. They are international. They are detailed from 
1920 to 1936; to judge by the four examples I have checked they 
are complete. As a text book the present volume is a represen- 
tative example of a depressing class, as a bibliography it is almos: 
indispensable in patristic study. 


The conventions from which the modern patristic manual has 
developed are best represented by two other Herder publications: 
Die Kirchenvater und das Evangelium is an adaptation of a 13th 
century Catena Aurea; an anthology of patristic comments on 
the gospels for the Sundays and the greater feasts. The fifth 
volume of Die Vaterlesungen des Breviers consists of the patristic 
homilies from the common of the saints. Neither can be judged 
by the standard of scientific patristics although in the second 
some care has been given to problems of attribution. Both mark 
a deliberate return to the use of the Fathers for purposes of 
meditation. It is a return thai-we can envy as we remember so 
much of the spirituality that is still spurting from the French and 
English presses; the anemic sensibility, the soft and yielding 
prose. 


As the Patristic Florilegia faded in the West they were 
succeeded by a new convention; convenient editions whose care- 
ful annotations reflected the dogmatic prepossessions of their 
editors. Something of this tradition still seems to linger in The 
First Epistle of Clement. Dr. Lowther Clarke has translated the 
Lightfoot text with a sober clarity deliberately reminiscent of the 
Revised Version. He has provided his translation with over 
sixty pages of notes and introduction. They contain much that 
might be of value but suggestions are too often phrased as state- 
ments, hypotheses as facts. It is stated to be certain that Peter 
had not visited the capital before the Epistle to the Romans and 
practically certain that there was no monarchical episcopacy in 
Rome in the period of the Ignatian epistles (pp. 2, 24). It is the 
‘‘certitude’’ that is surprising. We read that ‘‘Clement of Rome” 
was hardly the bishop or Hermas would not have equated him 
with a Deaconess (p. 10). But this is a conviction derived from 
three assumptions; that the enigmatic Grapte of Hermas was a 
Deaconess and not an allegory, that the Clement of Hermas was 
the author of this epistle, and that the tasks ascribed to them by 
Hermas are equated in the Shepherd. In the actual text (Vis. 
ii, 4) the tasks seem contrasted. We read on p. 1g that there 
was ‘‘a special reason for a Roman intervention at Corinth which 
has become clear of late thanks to American archzological 
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NOTICES 


research.’’ ‘‘Names on inscriptions, sculpture, architecture—all 
was Roman.’’ ‘‘Clement may well have looked upon Corinth as 
an outlying parish of Rome.’’ But if this argument were valid 
French archeological research has shown that that there was a 
special reason for Roman intervention in Philippi and excavation 
has provided Clement with outlying parishes from Colchester to 
Timgad. 


The First Epistle of Clement is among the more difficult of 
Patristic texts and has too often suffered from the facile deduc- 
tions of our own controversialists. Yet it seems possible to hope 
that as the science of Patristics grows more objective it will be 
increasingly difficult to discover the religious affiliations of an 
editor from his notes. A changing technique seems reflected in 
Dom Gregory Dix’s recent work on St. Hippolytus. In the 
present volume he deals with the historical setting and the textual 
problems of The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition and includes 
a translation and a model of critical apparatus. Many of the 
hypotheses are original, notably the stimulating theory of the 
mutual relations of the 2nd century episcopate and presbyterate, 
but conclusions from an hypothess are treated as hypothetic and 
checked by that exact sense of relative evidence which has given 
Dr. Prestige’s work its unique value. It is pleasant to be able to 
close this bulletin with a study that represents so much that is 
most admirable in modern patristic method. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


NOTICES 


THE ENGLISH Dominicans. By Bede Jarrett, O.P., revised and 
abridged by Walter Gumbley, O.P. (Burns, Oates; 5s.) 
Father Walter Gumbley has long been recognized as the chief 
authority in England on the history of the medieval Dominicans. 
It is fitting that he should be responsible for the new and abbre- 
viated edition of Father Bede Jarrett’s history of the Province. 
Ultimately the two versions would seem to belong to different 
literary genres. Father Bede had written a volume of essays 
gracefully leisurely in their approach and vividly personal in 
their manner. Father Walter has reduced them to a continuous 
narrative, precise in detail, strenuously compressed. The new 
edition will possess an immediate value for all those who have 
an interest in English Dominicans or English religious life. But 
in the history of the Province both versions will remain as 
complement and supplement. 
G. M. 









BLACKFRIARS 


A Cope oF INTERNATIONAL EtuHIcs. Prepared by the Inter- 
national Union of Social Studies. (Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford; Is.) 

A CatHoLtic Looks AT THE LEaGueE. By John Eppstein. 
(C.S.G.; 2d.) 

A course of studies on international ethics ought to form part 
of the curriculum of every secondary school; in England, one 
gathers, we are far behind other countries in this respect (in 
Belgium, for instance, such a course is obligatory in elementary 
and secondary schools), and it is high time this very grave defect 
were remedied. These two booklets should be of great help in 
arranging a course of lectures or classes. The first traces the 
structure of human society as dictated by natural law, from 
family to society of states; discusses the rights and duties of 
individual states, and the principles governing the inter-relation 
of states; and closes with a chapter on the responsibility of the 
individual conscience in regard to international affairs. Too 
easily one is tempted to dismiss the existing League as a failure, 
and to consider oneself entitled, for that reason, to relapse into 
nationalism. The League idea, whatever may be said of the 
existing expression of it, is dictated by natural law; a first experi- 
ment cannot be expected to work perfectly; our duty is to correct 
and perfect it in the light of experience. This is cogently and 
practically put by Mr. Eppstein in his pamphlet; the actual 
achievements of the League are set forth (and they are remark- 
able), the objections against it stated and met. The two books 
are complementary; and form a most useful introduction to 
weightier tomes on the subject. The Code is at times a trifle 
unrealist—in its discussion of colonization, for example, and of 
war; but the theoretic principles are clearly stated, application 
to contemporary fact should be made by the reader, or rece 

» Ve 


ELEMENTA PHILOSOPHIAE. By M. |’Abbé F. X. Maquart. (2 
vols.) (Blot, Paris; n.p.) 

Dr. Maquart has produced an excellent manual, the mature 
fruit of 14 years’ teaching experience in the Grand Séminaire of 
Rheims. He gives a faithful exposition of the thought of St. 
Thomas, and has made use of the classical commentaries and of 
the writings of modern Thomist scholars. Where necessary the 
philosophical doctrine is given against the background of modern 
scientific theory. The author’s aim, as he tells us, is to assist 
those preparing for the study of theology to acquire a philoso- 
phical formation, rather than to give information about 
philosophy. Use is made of different sizes of type and frequent 
schematic recapitulations. The first volume (264 pages) con- 
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tains an Introduction to Philosophy, and Logic; the second (566 
pages) treats of Natural Philosophy—Cosmology and Psycho- 
logy, and there is to be a third volume to treat of Metaphysics— 
Criteriology, Ontology and Theodicy. The treatment of the 
problem of the nature of knowledge is lengthy and very good, 
but the whole work is uniformly good. As minor criticisms, the 
rejection on methodical groun«'s of the argument for hylemor- 
phism from the nature of quantity, which has received much 
attention of late, seems not altogether justified. Also the ruling 
out of scientific objections to substantial change on the ground 
that the question is a philosophical one is not very satisfying. 
B. O’D. 


THE CRISIS OF OUR CIVILIZATION. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell; 
8s. 6d.) 

The lectures delivered by Mr. Belloc at Fordham University 
and printed under the title of the Crisis of our Civilization, form 
a convenient summary of his teaching. For the ftrst chapters 
deal with Europe and the Faith, and the last chapters treat of The 
Servile State, and both are linked in a single narrative. It is 
fitting that Mr. Belloc should have provided us with so clear a 
restatement of his doctrine at a time when there are so many 
signs among English Catholics of a reaction against his concep- 
tions of historic method. There is much in the Crists that helps 
to explain such a reaction; the apparent identification of 
Catholicism with Graeco-Roman culture, the buoyant generali- 
zations, the sabre-work of controversy. Yet such a reaction is 
unbalanced. Mr. Belloc is among the most individually personal 
of writers, and though we may not accept many of his theses 
we have no authority to challenge his right to hold them. It is 
perhaps the very diversity of English Catholic opinion on con- 
tingent things, on history or on politics, that best reflects the 
unity of our single faith. So much that has characterised Mr. 
Belloc’s work still mark The Crisis of our Civilization; the dis- 
tinction of his prose and the quick glimpses of psychological 
intuition and the wide sweep of his talent. But for a generation 
he has stood for something greater than himself, the strength 
and liberty of Catholic mind. aw 


History AND RELIGION (Occasional Historical Essays). By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

If we may express a criticism it is that the rather dull title may 
effect the popularity of what is a most interesting and charming 
book. Those, however, who have read the Archbishop’s won- 
derful Saints for Sinners will in nowise be deterred from buying 
it by the accident of a title. Of the fourteen essays seven deal 
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with Saints canonized, and an eighth tells us of the work of the 
still uncanonized Frederic Ozanam. We have neither the skill 
to decide which is the finest essay of them all, nor the temerity to 
attempt to do so. Saint Dominic makes the first appearance, 
followed closely by Saint Francis, the Seven Founders of the 
Servite Order, Saint Ignatius, Saint Robert Bellarmine, and 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Many will be delighted with the story, so 
ably told, of ‘‘Jesuits’ Bark,’’ so well-known at this time of the 


year as Quinine. 
W. G. 


GROUND PLAN FOR CATHOLIC READING with a Note on Reading 
and Education. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 6d.) 


Not just another advertising stunt, though Mr. Sheed naturally 
and justly gives prominence to his own wares. The intro- 
ductory essay on the need for Catholic reading is excellent. The 
rest will be found useful by those called upon to recommend a 
course of Catholic reading (instructors of educated converts, 
particularly) to themselves or to others. It would be possible 
but unfair to quarrel with the selection; perhaps it should have 
been graded for different levels of taste and intelligence. The 
feebleness of the selections for ‘‘Philosophy’’ and ‘‘Scripture’”’ 
reminds us of serious gaps in English Catholic publishing. 


OrsBIs CATHOLICUS. Edited by Donald Attwater. (Burns, Oates; 
7s. 6d.) 


Having chosen their Editor wisely, Messrs. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne now complete a valuable trilogy of reference books 
for English-speaking Catholics by offering a comprehensive and 
well-planned survey of the organisation of the whole Church 
“‘with lists and details of all the dioceses, vicariates and titular 
sees; the Roman Congregations, tribunals and other offices; con- 
cordats and diplomatic relations with the Holy See: the principal 
religious Orders of men and women; and many other various 
matters.’’ It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that, notwith- 
standing the Latin title, the volume is in English throughout. 

X. 


THe PsycHOLOGY OF WaR-MonGERING, Fr. Gerald Vann’s 
brilliant essay from the December number of BLACKFRIARS, has 
been issued by Messrs. Sands as a separate pamphlet (price 4d.). 
J.P.’s design for the wrapper is a joy. May our readers help in 
the work of steeling public opinion against war-mongering by 
distributing this pamphlet in large quantities. 
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Burns OaTEs: Mary’s Part in our Redemption, George D. Smith, D.D. 
(6s.); Arms for Red Spain, Pierre Hericourt (6d.); Grey Titan, The 
Book of Elephants, George Lockhart and W. G. Bosworth (3s. 6d.); 
Communism and Anti-Religion, J. de Bivort de la Saudée (3s. 6d.); 

C.T.S. oF IRELAND: Towards Social Justice, Papers read at the Catholic 
Social Conference, Belfast, 1937 (1s.). 

CLaRKE: The Church and the Churches, Karl Barth (1s.). 

DESCLEE DE BRouWER (Paris): Dom Guéranger (Collection ‘‘Choisir’’ ), 
introd. Louis Dimier (18 frs.); Clément Brentano, Albert Garreau 
(20 frs.). 

EDITIONS DE LA CITE CHRETIENNE (Bruxelles): La Pensée de Jacques 
Riviére, Adrien Jans (B.frs. 7.50); Le Moi de Monsieur Barrés, 
Paul Pochet (B.frs. 7.50); Vie d’Alexandre Pouchkine, Zinaida 
Schakhowskoy (Bfrs. 7.50). 

Epitions SpEs (Paris): Marie-Pauline de Jésus-Christ (Mademoiselle 
Jaricot), Colette Yver (12 frs.); Code de Morale Internationale 
Union Internationale d’Etudes sociales) (12 frs.); L’Art de Vieillir, 
André de Mancourt (10 frs.). 

FARNBOROUGH ABBEY (Hants): Dom Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., Dom 
Austin Delaney, O.S.B. (6d.). 

HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Katholische Religionslehre als Lebensgestal- 
tung, Franz Biirkli (RM. 2.80). 

HERDER (London): Christian Perfection and Contemplation, Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. tr. Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. (14s.). 

HoppER & StouGHTon: The Love of God, Bede Frost (3s. 6d.). 

Honic (Utrecht): George Tyrrell, 1861—1909, Dr. J. J. Stam (FI. 
3-10 & 3.90). 

HuEBER (Miinchen): Katholische Dogmatik, Michael Schmaus, Heft. I., 
Gott der Eine und der Dreieinige (RM. 5.50 & 7.50). 

LETHIELLEUX (Paris): La Vie pécheresse, H.-D. Noble, O.P. (24 frs.) 

Loncmans: The Mystery of Sacrifice, A Meditation on the Liturgy, 
Evelyn Underhill (2s. 6d.) 

LUTTERWORTH Press: The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, 
Rudloph Otto, tr. Floyd V. Filson and Bertram Lee Woolf (15s.). 

NotrE DaME UNIvERsiITy Press (Indiana, U.S.A.): Commentarius 
cantabrigiensis in Epistolas Pauli e schola Petri Abelardi; I, In 
Epistolam ad Romanos, ed. Artur Landgraf (pp. 218, n.p.). 

Sanps: Homily Notes on the Sunday Gospels, F. H. Drinkwater (2nd 
edn. revised, 3s. 6d.); Modern Sacred Art (illus.) ed. Joan Morris, 
S.P. (7s. 6d.). 

SHEED & Warp: A Humane Psychology of Education, Jaime Castiello, 
S.J. (7s. 6d.; Infallibility, Vincent McNabb, O.P. (cheap edn.; 
1s.); Traveller in Time, Mairin Mitchell (cheap edn. 3s. 6d.); 
Casuality and Implication, D.J.B. Hawkins (5s.); Fascism and 
Providence, J. K. Heydon (5s.); Religion and the Modern State, 
Christopher Dawson (cheap edn. 3s. 6d.); The Prayers of the 
Missal, C. C. Martindale, S.J., Vol II. The Offertory Prayers and 
the Post-Communions (2s. 6d.); The Spiritual Letters of Dom John 
Chapman, ed. Dom Roger Huddleston, O.S.B. (cheap edn. 5s.); 
Diversity in Holiness, R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (cheap edn. 3s. 6d.). 

Tegut (Paris): La Philosophie de Gabriel Marcel, Marcel de Corte 
12 frs.); Odoric de Pordenone: De Venise a Pékin au Moyen-Age 
(10 frs.). } 

Vain (Paris): Le complexe significabile, Hubert Elie (30 frs.); Guil- 
lelmi de Occam Breviloquium de Potestate Papae, ed L. Baudry 
(40 frs.). 
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TWO NEW _ FEATURES 
FR. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 





and 
MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD 


are now contributing weekly articles to the 


CATHOLIC HERALD 


FR. MARTINDALE writes on the character 
and importance to us to-day of a selected 


“SAINT OF THE WEEK” 





Wyndham Lewis recenty wrote of DOUGLAS JERROLD: 


“Douglas Jerrold. . . as the legitimate successor 
of Belloc and Chesterton, occupies a significant 
place in English letters, and brings with him also 
a brilliant narrative gift... What I like 
about him also is the dashing manner in which he 
throws his politics down, like jaunty ultimatums, 
and then turns his back.” 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


From all Newsagents [Every Friday. Price 2d. 


Catholic Herald - 67 Fleet Street - London, E.C.4 











